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tention. She desired not only to have her own way in this matter, but 
gesired also that he should assent to her arrangements. 

It was a charming day for such a journey. It was cold, but not cold 
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ARRY CLAVERING went down 


to Stratton, slept one night at 
old Mr. Burton’s house, and drove 
Florence over to Clavering,— 
twenty miles across the country, 
—on the following day. This 
journey together had been looked 
forward to with great delight by 
both of them, and Florence, in 
spite of the snubbing which she 
had received from her lover be- 
cause of her prudence, was very 
happy as she seated herself along- 
side of him in the vehicle which 
had been sent over from the rec- 
tory, and which he called a trap, 
Not a word had as yet been said 
between them as to that snub- 
bing, nor was Harry minded that 
anything should be said. He 
meant to carry on his revenge 
by being dumb on that subject. 
But such was not Florence’s in- 
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enough to make them uncomfortable. There was a wind, but not wind 
enough to torment them. Once there came on a little shower, which just 
sufficed to give Harry an opportunity of wrapping his companion very 
closely, but he had hardly completed the ceremony before the necessity 
for it was over. They both agreed that this mode of travelling was 
infinitely preferable to a journey by railroad, and I myself should be of the 
same opinion if one could always make one’s journeys under the same 
circumstances. And it must be understood that Harry, though no doubt 
he was still taking his revenge on Florence by abstaining from all allusion 
to her letter, was not disposed to make himself otherwise disagreeable. 
He played his part of lover very well, and Florence was supremely 
happy. 

“ Harry,” she said, when the journey was more than half completed, 
“you never told me what you thought of my letter.” 

“Which letter?” But he knew very well which was the letter in 
question. 

“My prudent letter—written in answer to yours that was very 
imprudent.” 

“JT thought there was nothing more to be said about it.” 

“Come, Harry, don’t let there be any subject between us that we 
don’t care to think about and discuss. I know what you meant by not 
answering me. You meant to punish me,—did you not, for having an 
opinion different from yours? Is not that true, Harry ?” 

“ Punish you,—no ; I did not want to punish you. It was I that was 
punished, I think.” 

“ But you know I was right. Was I not right?” 

“T think you were wrong, but I don’t want to say anything more 
about it now.” 

“ Ah, but, Harry, I want you to talk about it. Is it not everything to 
me,—everything in this world,—that you and I should agree about this? 
I have nothing else td think of but you. I have nothing to hope for but 
that I may live to be your wife. My only care in the world is my care 
for you! Come, Harry, don’t be glum with me.” 

“T am not glum.” 

“Speak a nice word to me. ‘Tell me that you believe me when I say 
that it is not of myself I am thinking, but of you.” 

“ Why can’t you let me think for myself in this?” 

“‘ Because you have got to think for me.” 

“And I think you’d do very well on the income we've got. If 
you'll consent to marry, this summer, I won’t be glum, as you call it, a 
moment longer.” 

“No, Harry; I must not do that. I should be false to my duty to 
you if I did.” 

“Then it’s no use saying anything more about it.” 


“Look here, Harry, if an engagement for two years is tedious to 
” 
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“ Of course it is tedious. Is not waiting for anything always tedious? 
There’s nothing I hate so much as waiting.” 
“ But listen to me,” said she, gravely. “If it is too tedious, if it is 





more than you think you can bear without being unhappy, I will release 
; you from your engagement,” 

: “Florence ! ” 

> “‘ Hear me to the end, It will make no change in me; and then if 
t you like to come to me again at the end of the two years, you may be 
" sure of the way in which I shall receive you,” 

a “ And what good would that do?” 

y “ Simply this good, that you would not be bound in a manner that 


makes you unhappy. If you did not intend that when you asked me to 





, be your wife Oh, Harry, all I want is to make you happy. That 
is all that I care for, all that I think about !” 

2 Harry swore to her with ten thousand oaths that he would not release 
her from any part of her engagement with him, that he would give her 

y no loophole of escape from him, that he intended to hold her so firmly 


that if she divided herself from him, she should be accounted among 
women a paragon of falseness. He was ready, he said, to marry her to- 


e morrow. That was his wish, his idea of what would be best for both of 
ot them ;—and after that, if not to-morrow, then on the next day, and so on 
in till the day should come on which she should consent to become his wife. 

He went on also to say that he should continue to torment her on the 
AS subject about once a week till he had induced her to give way ; and then 


he quoted a Latin line to show that a constant dropping of water will 
hollow a stone. This was somewhat at variance with a declaration he 


re had made to Mrs. Burton, in Onslow Crescent, to the effect that he would 
never speak to Florence again upon the subject; but then men do 

to occasionally change their minds, and Harry Clavering was a man who 

5? often changed his. 

ut Florence, as he made the declaration above described, thought that he 

re played his part of lover very well, and drew herself a little closer to him 


as she thanked him for his warmth. “ Dear Harry, you are so good and 
so kind, and I do love you so truly!” In this way the journey was 
ay made very pleasantly, and when Florence was driven up to the rectory 
door she was quite contented with her coachman. 

Harry Clavering, who is the hero of our story, will not, I fear, have 
hitherto presented himself to the reader as having much of the heroic 


If nature in his character. It will, perhaps, be complained of him that he 
7 is fickle, vain, easily led, and almost as easily led to evil as to good. But 

it should be remembered that hitherto he has been rather hardly dealt with 
to in these pages, and that his faults and weaknesses have been exposed 


almost unfairly. That he had such faults and was subject to such weak- 
nesses may be believed of him ; but there may be a question whether as 
to much evil would not be known of most men, let them be heroes or not be 
heroes, if their characters were, so to say, turned inside out before our eyes. 
25—2 
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Harry Clavering, fellow of his college, six feet high, with handsome face 
and person, and with plenty to say for himself on all subjects, was esteemed 
highly and regarded much by those who knew him, in spite of those little 
foibles which marred his character; and I must beg the reader to take 
the world’s opinion about him, and not to estimate him too meanly thus 
early in this history of his adventures. 

If this tale should ever be read by any lady who, in the course of her 
career, has entered a house under circumstances similar to those which 
had brought Florence Burton to Clavering rectory, she will understand 
how anxious must have been that young lady when she encountered the 
whole Clavering family in the hall. She had been blown about by the 
wind, and her cloaks and shawls were heavy on her, and her hat was a 
little out of shape,—from some fault on the part of Harry, as I believe,—- 
and she felt herself to be a dowdy as she appeared among them. What 
would they think of her, and what would they think of Harry in that 
he had chosen such an one to be his wife? Mrs. Clavering had kissed 
her before she had seen that lady’s face; and Mary and Fanny had 
kissed her before she knew which was which; and then a stout, clerical 
gentleman kissed her who, no doubt, was Mr. Clavering, senior. 
After that, another clerical gentleman, very much younger and very 
much slighter, shook hands with her. He might have kissed her, too, 
had he been so minded, for Florence was too confused to be capable of 
making any exact reckoning in the matter. He might have done so 
—that is, as far as Florence was concerned. It may be a question 
whether Mary.Clavering would not have objected ; for this clerical gentle- 
man was the Rev. Edward Fielding who was to become her husband in 
three days’ time. 

“ Now, Florence,” said Fanny, ‘come upstairs into mamma’s room 
and have some tea, and we'll look at you. Harry, you needn’t come. 
You've had her to yourself for a long time, and can have her again in the 
evening.” 

Florence, in this way, was taken upstairs and found herself seated by 
a fire, while three pairs of hands were taking from her her shawls and hat 
and cloak, almost before she knew where she was. 

“Tt is so odd to have you here,” said Fanny. “ We have only one 
brother, so, of course, we shall make very much of you. Isn’t she 
nice, mamma?” 

*«T’m sure she is; very nice. But I.shouldn’t have told her so before 
her face, if you hadn’t asked the question.” 

“That’s nonsense, mamma. You mustn’t believe mamma when she 
pretends to be grand and sententious. It’s only put on as a sort of 
company air, but we don’t mean to make company of you.” 

“Pray don’t,” said Florence. 

“T’'m so glad you are come just at this time,” said Mary. “TI think 
so much of having Harry’s future wife at my wedding. I wish we were 
both going to be married the same day.” 
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‘But we are not going to be married for ever so long. Two years 
hence has been the shortest time named.” 

“Don’t be sure of that, Florence,” said Fanny. ‘ We have all of us 
received a special commission from Harry to talk you out of that heresy ; 
have we not, mamma?” 

“T think you had better not tease Florence about that immediately on 
her arrival. It’s hardly fair.” Then, when they had drunk their tea, 
Florence was taken away to her own room, and before she was allowed to 
go downstairs she was intimate with both the girls, and had so far over- 
come her awe of Harry’s mother as to be able to answer her without 
confusion. 

“Well, sir, what do you think of her?” said Harry to his father, as 
soon as they were alone. 

“T have not had time to think much of her yet. She seems to be 
very pretty. She isn’t so tall as I thought she would be.” 

“No; she’s not tall,” said Harry, in a voice of disappointment. 

“ve no doubt we shall like her very much. What money is she to 
have?” 

“ A hundred a year while her father lives.” 

“ That’s not much.” 

“‘ Much or little, it made no difference with me. I should never have 
thought of marrying a girl for her money. It’s a kind of thing that I 
hate. I almost wish she was to have nothing.” 

“T shouldn't refuse it if I were you.” 

“ OF course, I shan’t refuse it; but what I mean is that I never 
thought about it when I asked her to have me; and I shouldn’t have been 
a bit more likely to ask her if she had ten times as much.” 

“ A fortune with one’s wife isn’t a bad thing for a poor man, Harry.” 

“ But a poor man must be poor in more senses than one when he 
looks about to get a fortune in that way.” 

“TI suppose you won’t marry just yet,” said the father. “ Including 
everything, you would not have five hundred a year, and that would be 
very close work in London.” 

“Tt’s not quite decided yet, sir. As far as I am myself concerned, I 
think that people are a great deal too prudent about money. I believe I 
could live as a married man on a hundred a year, if I had no more; and 
as for London, I don’t see why London should be more expensive than 
any other place. You can get exactly what you want in London, and 
make your halfpence go farther there than anywhere else.” 

“ And your sovereigns go quicker,” said the rector. 

“ All that is wanted,” said Harry, ‘is the will to live on your income, 
and a little firmness in carrying out your plans.” 

The rector of Clavering, as he heard all this wisdom fall from his son’s 
lips, looked at Harry’s expensive clothes, at the ring on his finger, at the 
gold chain on his waistcoat, at the studs in his shirt, and smiled gently. 
He was by no means so clever a man as his son, but he knew something 
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more of the world, and though not much given to general reading, he had 
read his son’s character. “ A great deal of firmness and of fortitude also 
is wanted for that kind of life,” he said. “There are men who can go 
through it without suffering, but I would not advise any young man to 
commence it in a hurry. If I were you I should wait a year or two. 
Come, let’s have a walk ; that is, if you can tear yourself away from your 
lady-love for an hour. If there is not Saul coming up the avenue! ‘Take 
your hat, Harry, and we'll get out the other way. He only wants to see 
the girls about the school, but if he catches us he’ll keep us for an hour.” 
Then Harry asked after Mr. Saul’s love-affairs. ‘I’ve not heard one 
single word about it since you went away,” said the rector. ‘ It seems 
to have passed off like a dream. He and Fanny go on the same as ever, 
and I suppose he knows that he made a fool of himself.” But in this 
matter the rector of Clavering was mistaken. Mr. Saul did not by any 
means think that he had made a fool of himself. 

‘“‘ He has never spoken a word to me since,” said Fanny to her brother 
that evening; “ that is, not a word as to what occurred then. Of course 
it was very embarrassing at first, though I don’t think he minded it much. 
He came after a day or two just the same as ever, and he almost made me 
think that he had forgotten it.” 

“ And he wasn’t confused ?” 

“Not at all. He never is. The only difference is that I think he 
scolds me more than he used to do.” 

* Scold you !” 

“Oh dear, yes; he always scolded me if he thought there was any- 
thing wrong, especially about giving the children holidays. But he does 
it now more than ever.” 

** And how do you bear it ?” 

“In a half-and-half sort of way. I laugh at him, and then do as I’m 
bid. He makes everybody do what he bids them at Clavering,—except 
papa, sometimes. But he scolds him, too. I heard him the other day in 
the library.” 

“ And did my father take it from him ?” 

“ He did, in a sort of a way. I don’t think papa likes him; but then 
he knows, and we all know, that he is so good. He never spares himself 
in anything. He has nothing but his curacy, and what he gives away is 
wonderful.” 

“T hope he won’t take to scolding me,” said Harry, proudly. 

“As you don’t concern yourself about the parish, I should say that 
you're safe. I suppose he thinks mamma does everything right, for he 
never scolds her.” 

“ There is no talk of his going away.” 

“None at all. I think we should all be sorry, because he does so 
much good.” 

Florence reigned supreme in the estimation of the rectory family all 
the evening of her arrival and till after, breakfast the next morning, but 
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then the bride elect was restored to her natural pre-eminence. This, 
however, lasted only for two days, after which the bride was taken away. 
‘The wedding was very nice, and pretty, and comfortable; and the people 
of Clavering were much better satisfied with it than they had been with 
that other marriage which has been mentioned as having been celebrated 
in Clavering Church. The rectory family was generally popular, and 
everybody wished well to the daughter who was being given away. 
When they were gone there was a breakfast at the rectory, and speeches 
were made with much volubility. On such an occasion the rector was a 
great man, and Harry also shone in conspicuous rivalry with his father. 
But Mr. Saul’s spirit was not so well tuned to the occasion as that of the 
rector or his son, and when he got upon his legs, and mournfully expressed 
a hope that his friend Mr. Fielding might be enabled to bear the trials of 
this life with fortitude, it was felt by them all that the speaking had better 
be brought to an end. 

“You shouldn’t laugh at him, Harry,” Fanny said to her brother 
afterwards, almost seriously. “One man can do one thing and one 
another. You can make a speech better than he can, but I don’t think 
you could preach so good a sermon.” 

“T declare I think you're getting fond of him after all,” said Harry. 
Upon hearing this Fanny turned away with a look of great offence. “No 
one but a brother,” said she, “would say such a thing as that to me, 
because I don’t like to hear the poor man ridiculed without cause.” That 
evening, when they were alone, Fanny told Florence the whole story about 
Mr. Saul. “TI tell you, you know, because you're like one of ourselves 
now. It has never been mentioned to any one out of the family.” 

Florence declared that the story would be sacred with her. 

‘“‘ I'm sure of that, dear, and therefore I like you to know it. Of course 
such a thing was quite out of the question. The poor fellow has no means 
at all,—literally none. And then, independently of that i 

“T don’t think I should ever bring myself to think of that as the first 
thing,” said Florence. 

“No, nor would I. IfI really were attached to a man, I think I would 
tell him so, and agree to wait, either with hope or without it.” 

“ Just so, Fanny.” 

“ But there was nothing of that kind; and, indeed, he’s the sort of 
man that no girl would think of being in love with,—isn’t he? You see 
he will hardly take the trouble to dress himself decently.” 

“T have only seen him at a wedding, you know.” 

“ And for him he was quite bright. But you will see plenty of him 
if you will go to the schools with me. And indeed he comes here a great 
deal, quite as much as he did before that happened. He is so good, 
Florence ! ” 

“ Poor man !” 

“ T can’t in the least make out from his manner whether he has given 
up thinking about it. I suppose he has. Indeed, of course he has, 
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because he must know that it would be of no sort of use. But he is one 
of those men of whom you can never say whether they are happy or not ; 
and you never can be quite sure what may be in his mind.” 

“He is not bound to the place at all,—not like your father ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Fanny, thinking perhaps that Mr. Saul might find 
himself to be bound to the place, though not exactly with bonds similar 
to those which kept her father there. 

“Tf he found himself to be unhappy, he could go,” said Florence. 

“Oh, yes; he could go if he were unhappy,” said Fanny. “ That is, 
he could go if he pleased.” 

Lady Clavering had come to the wedding ; but no one else had been 
present from the great house. Sir Hugh, indeed, was not at home ; but, 
as the rector truly observed, he might have been at home if he had so 
pleased. ‘‘But he is a man,” said the father to the son, “ who always 
does a rude thing if it be in his power. For myself, I care nothing for 
him, as he knows. But he thinks that Mary would have liked to have 
seen him as the head of the family, and therefore he does not come. He 
has greater skill in making himself odious than any man I ever knew. 
As for her, they say he’s leading her a terrible life. And he’s becoming 
so stingy about money, too! ” 

“T hear that Archie is very heavy on him.” 

“ T don’t believe that he would allow any man to be heavy on him, as 
you call it. Archie has means of his own, and I suppose has not run 
through them yet. If Hugh has advanced him money, you may be sure 
that he has security. As for Archie, he will come to an end very soon, 
if what I hear is true. They tell me he is always at Newmarket, and that 
he always loses.” 

But though Sir Hugh was thus uncourteous to the rector and to the 
rector’s daughter, he was so far prepared to be civil to his cousin Harry, 
that he allowed his wife to ask all the rectory family to dine up at the 
house, in honour of Harry’s sweetheart. Florence Burton was specially 
invited with Lady Clavering’s sweetest smile. Florence, of course, 
referred the matter to her hostess, but it was decided that they should 
all accept the invitation. It was given, personally, after the breakfast, and 
it is not always easy to decline invitations so given. It may, I think, be 
doubted whether any man or woman has a right to give an invitation in 
this way, and whether all invitations so given should not be null and void, 
from the fact of the unfair advantage that has been taken. The man who 
fires at a sitting bird is known to be no sportsman. Now, the dinner- 
giver who catches his guest in an unguarded moment, and bags him when 
he has had no chance to rise upon his wing, does fire at a sitting bird. In 
this instance, however, Lady Clavering’s little speeches were made only to 
Mrs. Clavering and to Florence. She said nothing personally to the rector, 
and he therefore might have escaped. But his wife talked him over. 

“JT think you should go for Harry’s sake,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“T don’t see what good it will do Harry.” 
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“Tt will show that you approve of the match.” 

“] don’t approve or disapprove of it. He’s his own master.” 

“But you do approve, you know, as you countenance it; and there 
cannot possibly be a sweeter girl than Florence Burton. We all like her, 
and I’m sure you seem to take to her thoroughly.” 

“Take to her ; yes, I take to her very well. She’s ladylike, and 
though she’s no beauty, she looks pretty, and is spirited. And I daresay 
she’s clever.” 

“ And so good.” 

“Tf she’s good, that’s better than all. Only I don’t see what they’re 
to live on.” 

“But as she is here, you will go with us to the great house ?” 

Mrs. Clavering never asked her husband anything in vain, and the 
rector agreed to go. He apologized for this afterwards to his son by 
explaining that he did it asa duty. ‘It will serve for six months,” he 
said. ‘If I did not go there about once in six months, there would be 
supposed to be a family quarrel, and that would be bad for the parish.” 

Harry was to remain only a week at Clavering, and the dinner was to 
take place the evening before he went away. On that morning he walked 
all round the park with Florence,—as he had before often walked with 
Julia,—and took that occasion of giving her a full history of the Clavering 
family. ‘ We none of us like my cousin Hugh,” he had said. “ But she 
is at least harmless, and she means to be good-natured. She is very 
unlike her sister, Lady Ongar.” 

“So I should suppose, from what you have told me.” 

“ Altogether an inferior being.” 

“« And she has only one child.” 

“Only one,—a boy now two years old. They say he’s anything but 
strong.” 

“ And Sir Hugh has one brother.” 

“Yes; Archie Clavering. I think Archie is a worse fellow even than 
Hugh. He makes more attempts to be agreeable, but there is something 
in his eye which I always distrust. And then he isa man who does no 
good in the world to anybody.” 

“ He’s not married ?” 

“No ; he’s not married, and I don’t suppose he ever will marry. It’s 
on the cards, Florence, that the future baronet may be Then she 
frowned on him, walked on quickly, and changed the conversation. 





CHAPTER XI. 
Sir Hvuen anp nis BrorurR ARCHIE. 
THERE was a numerous gathering of Claverings in the drawing-room of 
the Great House when the family from the rectory arrived comprising 


three generations; for the. nurse was in the room holding the heir in her 
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arms. Mrs. Clavering and Fanny of course inspected the child at once, 
as they were bound to do, while Lady Clavering welcomed Florence 
3urton. Archie spoke a word or two to his uncle, and Sir Hugh vouch- 
safed to give one finger to his cousin Harry by way of shaking hands 
with him. Then there came a feeble squeak from the infant, and there 
was a cloud at once upon Sir Hugh’s brow. ‘ Hermione,” he said, “I 
wish you wouldn’t have the child in here. It’s not the place for him. 
He’s always cross. I’ve said a dozen times I wouldn’t have him down 
here just before dinner.” Then a sign was made to the nurse, and she 
walked off with her burden. It was a poor, rickety, unalluring bairn, 
but it was all that Lady Clavering had, and she would fain have been 
allowed to show it to her relatives, as other mothers are allowed to do. 

“ Hugh,” said his wife, “shall I introduce you to Miss Burton ?” 

Then Sir Hugh came forward and shook hands with his new guest, with 
some sort of apology for his remissness, while Harry stood by, glowering 
at him, with offence in his eye. ‘ My father is right,” he had said to 
himself when his cousin failed to notice Florence on her first entrance into 
the room; “he is impertinent as well as disagreeable. I don’t care for 
quarrels in the parish, and so I shall let him know.” 

“Upon my word she’s a doosed good-looking little thing,’ 
Archie, coming up to him, after having also shaken hands with her ;— 


> said 


“ doosed good-looking, I call her.” 

“Tm glad you think so,” said Harry, drily. 

“ Let’s see; where was it you picked her up? I did hear, but I 
forget.” 

“T picked her up, as you call it, at Stratton, where her father lives.” 

“Oh, yes; I know. He's the fellow that coached you in your new 
business, isn’t he? By-the-by, Harry, I think you’ve made a mess of 
it in changing your line. I’d have stuck to my governor’s shop if I'd 
been you. You'd got through all the d—d fag of it, and there’s the 
living that has always belonged to a Clavering.” 

“ What would your brother have said if I had asked him to give it 
to me?” 

“He wouldn’t have given it of course. Nobody does give anything 
to anybody now-a-days. Livings are a sort of thing that people buy. 
But you'd have got it under favourable circumstances.” 

“The fact is, Archie, I’m not very fond of the church, as a pro- 
fession.” 

“T should have thought it easy work. Look at your father. He 
keeps a curate and doesn’t take any trouble himself. Upon my word, 
if I'd known as much then as I do now, I’d have had a shy for it myself. 
Hugh couldn’t have refused it to me.” 

“But Hugh can’t give it while his uncle holds it.” 

“That would have been against me to be sure, and your governor's 
life is pretty nearly as good as mine. I,shouldn’t have liked waiting ; so 
I suppose it’s as well as it is.” 
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There may perhaps have been other reasons why Archie Clavering’s 
regrets that he did not take holy orders were needless. He had never 
succeeded in learning anything that any master had ever attempted to 
teach him, although he had shown considerable aptitude in picking up 
acquirements for which no regular masters are appointed. He knew the 
fathers and mothers,—sires and dams I ought perhaps to say,—and 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and so back for some generations, of all 
the horses of note living in his day. He knew also the circumstances of 
all races,—what horses would run at them, and at what ages, what were 
the stakes, the periods of running, and the special interests of each affair. 
But not, on that account, should it be thought that the turf had been 
profitable to him. That it might become profitable at some future time, 
was possible; but Captain Archibald Clavering had not yet reached the 
profitable stage in the career of a betting man, though perhaps he was 
beginning to qualify himself for it. He was not bad-looking, though his 
face was unprepossessing to a judge of character. He was slight and well 
made, about five feet nine in height, with light brown hair, which had 
already left the top of his head bald, with slight whiskers, and a well- 
formed moustache. But the peculiarity of his face was in his eyes. His 
eyebrows were light-coloured and very slight, and this was made more 
apparent by the skin above the eyes, which was loose and hung down 
over the outside corners of them, giving him a lock of cunning which was 
disagreeable. He seemed always to be speculating, counting up the odds, 
and calculating whether anything could be done with the events then 
present before him. And he was always ready to make a bet, being ever 
provided with a book for that purpose. He would take the odds that the 
sun did not rise on the morrow, and would either win the bet or wrangle 
in the losing of it. He would wrangle, but would do so noiselessly, never 
on such occasions damaging his cause by a loud voice. He was now 
about thirty-three years of age, and was two years younger than the 
baronet. Sir Hugh was not a gambler like his brother, but I do not know 
that he was therefore a more estimable man. He was greedy and anxious 
to increase his store, never willing to lose that which he possessed, fond 
of pleasure, but very careful of himself in the enjoyment of it, hand- 
some, every inch an English gentleman in appearance, and therefore 
popular with men and women of his own class who were not near enough 
to him to know him well, given to but few words, proud of his name, 
and rank, and place, well versed in the business of the world, a match 
for most men in money matters, not ignorant, though he rarely opened 
a book, selfish, and utterly regardless of the feelings of all those with 
whom he came in contact. Such were Sir Hugh Clavering, and his 
brother the captain. 

Sir Hugh took Florence in to dinner, and when the soup had been 
eaten made an attempt to talk to her. ‘ How long have you been kere, 
Miss Burton ?” 

“Nearly a week,” said Florence. 
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“ Ah;—you came to the wedding ; I was sorry I couldn't be here. It 
went off very well, I suppose ?” 

“ Very well indeed, I think.” 

“They're tiresome things in general,—weddings. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“Oh dear, no,—except that some person one loves is always being 
taken away.” 

“ You'll be the next person to be taken away yourself, I suppose?” 

“T must be the next person at home, because I am the last that is 
left. All my sisters are married.” 

‘~And how many are there?” 

“There are five marricd.” 

“Good heavens—Five ! ” 

“ And they are all married to men in the same profession as Harry.” 

“Quite a family affair,” said Sir Hugh. Harry, who was sitting on 
the other side of Florence, heard this, and would have preferred that 
Florence should have said nothing about her sisters. ‘ Why, Harry,” 
said the baronet, “if you will go into partnership with your father-in-law 
and all your brothers-in-law you could stand against the world.” 

“ You might add my four brothers,” said Florence, who saw no shame 
in the fact that they were all engaged in the same business. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, and after that he did not say 
much more to Florence. 

The rector had taken Lady Clavering into dinner, and they two did 
manage to carry on between them some conversation respecting the parish 
affairs. Lady Clavering was not active among the poor,—nor was the 
rector himself, and perhaps neither of them knew how little the other did ; 
but they could talk Clavering talk, and the parson was willing to take for 
granted his neighbour’s good will to make herself agreeable. But Mrs. 
Clavering, who sat between Sir Hugh and Archie, had a very bad time 
of it. Sir Hugh spoke to her once during the dinner, saying that he hoped 
she was satisfied with her daughter's marriage; but even this he said in a 
tone that seemed to imply that any such satisfaction must rest on 
very poor grounds. “ Thoroughly satisfied,” said Mrs. Clavering, drawing 
herself up and looking very unlike the usual Mrs. Clavering of the rectory. 
After that there was no further conversation between her and Sir Hugh. 
“The worst of him to me is always this,” she said that evening to her 
husband, “that he puts me so much out of conceit with myself. If 
I were with him long I should begin to find myself the most disagree- 
able woman in England!” “Then pray don’t be with him long,” said 
the rector. 

But Archie made conversation throughout dinner, and added greatly 
to Mrs. Clavering’s troubles by doing so. There was nothing in common 
between them, but still Archie went on laboriously with his work. It 
was a duty which he recognized, and at which he would work hard. 
When he had used up Mary’s marriage, a subject which he economized 
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éarefully, so that he brought it down to the roast saddle of mutton, he 
began upon Harry’s match. When was it tobe? Where were they to 
live? Was there any money? What manner of people were the Burtons? 
Perhaps he might get over it? This he whispered very lowly, and it was 
the question next in sequence to that about the money. When, in answer 
to this, Mrs. Clavering with considerable energy declared that anything of 
that kind would be a misfortune of which there seemed to be no chance 
whatever, he recovered himself as he thought very skilfully. “Oh, yes; 
of course; that’s just what I meant ;—a doosed nice girl I think her;—a 
doosed nice girl, all round.” Archie’s questions were very laborious to his 
fellow-labourer in his conversation because he never allowed one of them 
to pass without an answer. He always recognized the fact that he was 
working hard on behalf of society, and, as he used to say himself, that he 
had no idea of pulling all the coach up the hill by his own shoulders. 
Whenever therefore he had made his effort he waited for his companion’s, 
looking closely into her face, cunningly driving her on, so that she also 
should puil her share of the coach. Before dinner was over Mrs. 
Clavering found the hill to be very steep, and the coach to be very heavy. 
“J'll bet you seven to one,” said he,—and this was his parting speech as 
Mrs. Clavering rose up at Lady Clavering’s nod,—‘“‘I’ll bet you seven to one, 
that the whole box and dice of them are married before me,—or at any 
rate as soon; and I don’t mean to remain single much longer, I can tell 
you.” The “box and dice of them” was supposed to comprise Harry, 
Florence, Fanny, and Lady Ongar, of all of whom mention had been 
made, and that saving clause,—“ at any rate as soon,”—was cunningly put 
in, as it had occurred to Archie that he perhaps might be married on the 
same day as one of those other persons. But Mrs. Clavering was not 
compelled either to accept or reject the bet, as she was already moving 
before the terms had been fully explained to her. 

Lady Clavering as she went out of the room stopped a moment behind 
Harry’s chair and whispered a word to him. “I want to speak to you 
before you go to-night.” Then she passed on. 

‘“‘ What's that Hermione was saying?” asked Sir Hugh, when he had 
shut the door. 

“She only told me that she wanted to speak to me.” 

“ She has always got some cursed secret,” said Sir Hugh. “If there 
is anything I hate, it’s a secret.” Now this was hardly fair, for Sir Hugh 
was a man very secret in his own affairs, never telling his wife anything 
about them. He kept two banker's accounts so that no banker's clerk 
might know how he stood as regarded ready money, and hardly treated 
even his lawyer with confidence. 

He did not move from his own chair, so that, after dinner, his uncle 
was not next to him. ‘The places left by the ladies were not closed up, 
and the table was very uncomfortable. 

“ T see they're going to have another week after this with the Pytch- 
ley,” said Sir Hugh to his brother. 
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“TI suppose they will,—or ten days. Things ain’t very early this 
year.” 

“T think I shall go down. It’s never any use trying to hunt here 
after the middle of March.” 

“ You're rather short of foxes, are you not?” said the rector, making 
an attempt to join the conversation. 

- “Upon my word I don’t know anything about it,” said Sir Hugh. 

“There are foxes at Clavering,” said Archie, recommencing his duty. 
“The hounds will be here on Saturday, and I'll bet three to one I find a 
fox before twelve o'clock, or, say, half-past twelve,—that is, if they'll draw 
punctually and let me do as I like with the pack. [I'll bet a guinea we 
find, and a guinea we run, and a guinea we kill; that is, you know, if 
they'll really look for a fox.” 

The rector had been willing to fall into a little hunting talk for the 
sake of society, but he was not prepared to go the length that Archie 
proposed to take him, and therefore the subject dropped. 

“ At any rate I shan’t stay here after to-morrow,” said Sir Hugh, still 
addressing himself to his brother. ‘ Pass the wine, will you, Harry ; that 
is, if your father is drinking any.” 

“No more wine for me,” said the rector, almost angrily. 

“ Liberty Hall,” said Sir Hugh; “ everybody does as they like about 
that I mean to have another bottle of claret. Archie, ring the bell, will 
you?” Captain Clavering, though he was further from the bell than his 
elder brother, got up and did as he was bid. The claret came, and was drunk 
almost in silence. The rector, though he had a high opinion of the cellar 
of the great house, would take none of the new bottle, because he was 
angry. Harry filled his glass, and attempted to say something. Sir Hugh 
answered him by a monosyllable, and Archie offered to bet him two to one 
that he was wrong. 

“ T’jl go into the drawing-room,” said the rector, getting up. 

“ All right,” said Sir Hugh ; “ you'll find coffee there, I daresay. Has 
your father given up wine ?” he asked, as scon as the door was closed. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Harry. 

“He used to take as good a whack as any manI know. The bishop 
hasn’t put his embargo on that as well as the hunting, I hope?” To this 
Harry made no answer. 

“He's in the blues, I think,” said Archie. “Is there anything the 
matter with him, Harry ?” 

“ Nothing as far as I know.” 

“If I were left at Clavering all the year, with nothing to do, as he is, I 
think I should drink a good deal of wine,” said Sir Hugh. “I don’t know 
what it is,—something in the air, I suppose,—but everybody always seems 
to me to be dreadfully dull here. You ain’t taking any wine either. 
Don’t stop here out of ceremony, you know, if you want to go after Miss 
Burton.” Harry took him at his word, and went after Miss Burton, 
leaving the brothers together over their claret. 
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The two brothers remained drinking their wine, but they drank it in 
an uncomfortable fashion, not saying much to each other for the first ten 
minutes after the other Claverings were gone. Archie was in some degree 
afraid of his brother, and never offered to make any bets with him. 
Hugh had once put a stop to this altogether. ‘ Archie,” he had said, 
‘pray understand that there is no money to be made out of me, at any rate 
not by you. Ifyou lost money to me, you wouldn’t think it necessary to 
pay ; and I certainly shall lose none to you.” The habit of proposing to 
bet had become with Archie so much a matter of course, that he did not 
generally intend any real speculation by his offers; but with his brother 
he had dropped even the habit. And he seldom began any conversation 
with Hugh unless he had some point to gain,—an advance of money to 
ask, or some favour to beg in the way of shooting, or the loan of a horse. 
On such occasions he would commence the negotiation with his usual 
diplomacy, not knowing any other mode of expressing his wishes; but he 
was aware that his brother would always detect his manceuvres, and expose 
them before he had got through his first preface; and, therefore, as I have 
said, he was afraid of Hugh. 

“T don’t know what’s come to my uncle of late,” said Hugh, after a 
while. “I think I shall have to drop them at the rectory altogether.” 

“ He never had much to say for himself.” 

“ But he has a mode of expressing himself without speaking, which I 
do not choose to put up with at my table. The fact is they are going to 
the mischief at the rectory. His eldest girl has just married a curate.” 

“ Fielding has got a living.” 

“ Tt’s something very small then, and I suppose Fanny will marry that 
prig they have here. My uncle himself never does any of his own work, 
and now Harry is going to make a fool of himself. I used to think he 
would fall on his legs.” 

“ He is a clever fellow.” 

“Then why is he such a fool as to marry such a girl as this, without 
money, good looks, or breeding? It’s well for you he is such a fool, or 
else you wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said Archie. 

“Julia always had a sneaking fondness for Harry, and if he had 
waited would have taken him now. She was very near making a fool of 
herself with him once, before Lord Ongar turned up.” 

To this Archie said nothing, but he changed colour, and it may 
almost be said of him that he blushed. Why he was affected in so 
singular a manner by his brother’s words will be best explained by a 
statement of what took place in the back drawing-room a little later in 
the evening. 

When Harry reached the drawing-room he went up to Lady Clavering, 
but she said nothing to him then of especial notice. She was talking to 
Mrs. Clavering while the rector was reading,—or pretending to read,—a 
review, and the two girls were chattering together in another part of the 
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room. Then they had coffee, and after awhile the two other men came 
in from their wine. Lady Clavering did not move at once, but she took 
the first opportunity of doing so, when Sir Hugh came up to Mrs. Claver- 
ing and spoke a word to her. <A few minutes after that Harry found 
himself closeted with Lady Clavering, in a little room detached from the 
others, though the doors between the two were open. 

“Do you know,” said Lady Clavering, “that Sir Hugh has asked 
Julia to come here?” Harry paused a moment, and then acknowledged 
that he did know it. 

‘“‘T hope you did not advise her to refuse.” 

“JT advise her! Oh dear, no. She did not ask me anything 
about it.” 

“ But she has refused. Don’t you think she has been very wrong!” 

“Tt is hard to say,” said Harry. “ You know I thought it very cruel 
that Hugh did not receive her immediately on her return. If I had been 
him I should have gone to Paris to meet her.” 

“Tt’s no good talking of that now, Harry. Hugh is hard, and we all 
know that. Who feels it most, do you think; Julia or I? But as he has 
come round, what can she gain by standing off? Will it not be the best 
thing for her to come here ?” 

‘“‘ T don’t know that she has much to gain by it.” 

“ Harry,—do you know that we have a plan?” “Who is we?” 
Harry asked ; but she went on without noticing his question. “ I tell 
you, because I believe you can help us more than any one, if you will. 
Only for your engagement with Miss Burton I should not mention it to 
you; and, but for that, the plan would, I daresay, be of no use.” 

“‘ What is the plan?” said Harry, very gravely. A vague idea of what 
the plan might be had come across Harry’s mind during Lady Clavering’s 
last speech. 

“ Would it not be a good thing if Julia and Archie were to be 
married?” She asked the question in a quick, hesitating voice, looking at 
first eagerly up into his face, and then turning away her eyes, as though 
she were afraid of the answer she might read there. “Of course I know 
that you were fond of her, but all that can be nothing now.” 

“ No,” said Harry, ‘ that can be nothing now.” 

“Then why shouldn’t Archie have her? It would make us all so 
much more comfortable together. I told Archie that I should speak to 
you, because I know that you have more weight with her than any of us; 
but Hugh doesn’t know that I mean it.” 

“ Does Sir Hugh know of the,—the plan?” 

“Tt was he who proposed it. Archie will be very badly off when he 
has settled with Hugh about all their money dealings, Of course Julia’s 
money would be left in her own hands; there would be no intention to 
interfere with that. But the position would be so good for him; and it 
would, you know, put him on his legs.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “it would put him on his legs, I daresay.” 
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“ And why shouldn’t it be so? She can’t live alone by herself always. 
Of course she never could have really loved Lord Ongar.” 

“ Never, I should think,” said Harry. 

“ And Archie is good-natured, and good-tempered, and—and—and— 
good-looking. Don’t you think so? I think it would just do for her. 
She’d have her own way, for he’s not a bit like Hugh, you know. He’s 
not so clever as Hugh, but he is much more good-natured. Don’t you 
think it would be a good arrangement, Harry?” Then again she looked 
up into his face anxiously. 

Nothing in the whole matter surprised him more than her eagerness 
in advocating the proposal. Why should she desire that her sister 
should be sacrificed in this way? But in so thinking of it he forgot 
her own position, and the need that there was to her for some friend 
to be near to her,—for some comfort and assistance. She had spoken 
truly in saying that the plan had originated with her husband; but 
since it had been suggested to her, she had not ceased to think of it, and 
to wish {or it. 

“ Well, Harry, what do you say?” she asked. 

“I don’t see that I have anything to say.” 

“ But I know you can help us. When I was with her the last time 
she declared that you were the only one of us she ever wished to see 
again. She meant to include me then especially, but of course she was 
not thinking of Archie. I know you can help us if you will.” 

“ Am I to ask her to marry him?” 

“Not exactly that; I don’t think that would do any good. But you 
might persuade her to come here. I think she would come if you advised 
her; and then, after a bit, you might say a good word for Archie.” 

“Upon my word I could not.” 

“ Why not, Harry?” 

“‘ Because I know he would not make her happy. What good would 
such a marriage do her ?” 

“Think of her position. No one will visit her unless she is first 
received here, or at any rate unless she comes to us in town. And then 
it would be up-hill work. Do you know Lord Ongar had absolutely 
determined at one time to—to get a divorce ?” 

“ And do you believe that she was guilty?” 

“J don’t say that. No; why should I believe anything against my 
own sister when nothing is proved. But that makes no difference, if the 
world believes it. They say now that if he had lived three months longer 
she never would have got the money.” 

‘“‘ Then they say lies. Who is it says so? A parcel of old women 
who delight in having some one to run down and backbite. It is all false, 
Lady Clavering.” 

“ But what does it signify, Harry? There she is, and you know how 
people are talking. Of course it would be best for her to marry again ; 
and if she would take Archie,—Sir Hugh’s brother, my brother-in-law, 
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nothing further would be said. She might go anywhere then. As her 
sister, I feel sure that it is the best thing she could do.” 

Harry’s brow became clouded, and there was a look of anger on his face 
as he answered her. 

“ Lady Clavering,” he said, “ your sister will never marry my cousin 
Archie. I look upon the thing as impossible.” 

“ Perhaps it is, Harry, that you,—you yourself would not wish it.” 

“ Why should I wish it?” 

“He is your own cousin.” 

“Cousin indeed! Why should I wish it, or why should I not wish 
it? They are neither of them anything to me.” 

“She ought not to be anything to you.” 

“ And she is nothing. She may marry Archie, if she pleases, for me. 
I shall not set her against him. But, Lady Clavering, you might as well 
tell him to get one of the stars. I don’t think you can know your sister 
when you suppose such a match to be possible.” 

“Hermione!” shouted Sir Hugh,—and the shout was uttered in a 
voice that always caused Lady Clavering to tremble. 

“T am coming,” she said, rising from her chair. “ Don’t set yoursclf 
against it, Harry,” and then, without waiting to hear him further, she 
obeyed her husband’s summons. ‘“ What the mischief keeps you in there?” 
he said. It seemed that things had not been going well in the larger room. 
The rector had stuck to his review, taking no notice of Sir Hugh when 
he entered. ‘ You seem to be very fond of your book, all of a sudden,” 
Sir Hugh had said, after standing silent on the rug for a few minutes. 

“ Yes, Iam,” said the rector,—‘ just at present.” 

“It’s quite new with you, then,” said Sir Hugh, “ or else you’re very 
much belied.” 

“ Hugh,” said Mr. Clavering, rising slowly from his chair, “I don’t 
often come into my father’s house, but when I do, I wish to be treated with 
respect. You are the only person in this parish that ever omits to do so.” 

“ Bosh!” said Sir Hugh. 

The two girls sat cowering in their seats, and poor Florence must have 
begun to entertain an uncomfortable idea of her future connexions. Archie 
made a frantic attempt to raise some conversation with Mrs. Clavering 
about the weather. Mrs. Clavering, paying no attention to Archie what- 
ever, looked at her husband with beseeching eyes. ‘“ Henry,” she said, “ do 
not allow yourself to be angry ; pray do not. What is the use?” 

“None on earth,” he said, returning to his book. ‘No use on 
earth ;—and worse than none in showing it.” 

Then it was that Sir Hugh had made a diversion by calling to his 
wife. “I wish you'd stay with us, and not go off alone with one person 
in particular, in that way.” Lady Clavering looked round and imme- 
diately saw that things were unpleasant. “ Archie,” she said, “ will you 
ring for tea?” And Archie did ring. The tea was brought, and a cup 
was taken all round, almost in silence. 
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Harry in the meantime remained by himself thinking of what he had 
heard from Lady Clavering. Archie Clavering marry Lady Ongar,— 
marry his Julia! It was impossible. He could not bring himself even 
to think of such an arrangement with equanimity. He was almost frantic 
with anger as he thought of this proposition to restore Lady Ongar to the 
position in the world’s repute which she had a right to claim, by such a 
marriage as that. ‘She would indeed be disgraced then,” said Harry to 
himself. But he knew that it was impossible. He could see what would 
be the nature of Julia’s countenance if Archie should ever get near 
enough to her to make his proposal! Archie indeed! There was no 
one for whom, at that moment, he entertained so thorough a contempt as 
he did for his cousin, Archie Clavering. 

Let us hope that he was no dog in the manger ;—that the feelings 
which he now entertained for poor Archie would not have been roused 
against any other possible suitor who might have been named as a fitting 
husband for Lady Ongar. Lady Ongar could be nothing to him ! 

But I fear that he was a dog in the manger, and that any marriage 
contemplated for Lady Ongar, either by herself or by others for her, 
would have been distasteful to him,—unnaturally distasteful. Ife knew 
that Lady Ongar could be nothing to him ; and yet, as he came out of 
the small room into the larger room, there was something sore about his 
heart, and the soreness was occasioned by the thought that any second 
marriage should be thought possible for Lady Ongar. Florence smiled 
on him as he went up to her, but I doubt whether she would have smiled 
had she known all his heart. 

Soon after that Mrs. Clavering rose to return home, having swal- 
lowed a peace-offering in the shape of a cup of tea. But though the tea 
had quieted the storm then on the waters, there was no true peace in the 
rector’s breast. He shook hands cordially with Lady Clavering, without 
animosity with Archie, and then held out three fingers to the baronet. 
The baronet held out one finger. Each nodded at the other, and so they 
parted. Harry, who knew nothing of what had happened, and who was 
still thinking of Lady Ongar, busied himself with Florence, and they 
were soon out of the house, walking down the broad road from the 
front door. 

“J will never enter that house again, when I know that Hugh 
Clavering is in it,” said the rector. 

“ Don’t make rash assertions, Henry,” said his wife. 

“JT hope it is not rash, but I make that assertion,” he said. “I 
will never again enter that house as my nephew’s guest. I have borne 
a great deal for the sake of peace, but there are things which a man 
cannot bear.” 

Then, as they walked home, the two girls explained to Harry what 
had occurred in the larger room, while he was talking to Lady Clavering 
in the smaller one. But he said nothing to them of the subject of that 
conversation. 


’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
LADY ONGAR TAKES POSSESSION. 


I po not know that there is in England a more complete gentleman’s 
residence than Ongar Park, nor could there be one in better repair, or 
more fit for immediate habitation than was that house when it came into 
the hands of the young widow. The park was not large, containing 
about sixty or seventy acres. But there was a home-farm attached to the 
place, which also now belonged to Lady Ongar for her life, and which 
gave to the park itself an appearance of extent which it would otherwise 
have wanted. The house, regarded as a nobleman’s mansion, was mode- 
rate in size, but it was ample for the requirements of any ordinarily 
wealthy family. The dining-room, library, drawing-rooms, and breakfast- 
room, were all large and well-arranged. The hall was handsome and 
spacious, and the bed-rooms were sufficiently numerous to make an 
auctioneer’s mouth water. But the great charm of Ongar Park lay in the 
grounds immediately round the house, which sloped down from the terrace 
before the windows to a fast-running stream which was almost hidden, 
—but was not hidden,—by the shrubs on its bank. Though the domain 
itself was small, the shrubberies and walks were extensive. It was a place 
costly to maintain in its present perfect condition, but when that was said 
against it, all was said against it which its bitterest enemies could allege. 

But Lady Ongar, with her large jointure, and with no external 
expenses whatever, could afford this delight without impraudence. Every- 
thing in and about the place was her own, and she might live there happily, 
even in the face of the world’s frowns, if she could teach herself to find 
happiness in rural luxuries. On her immediate return to England, her 
lawyer had told her that he found there would be opposition to her claim, 
and that an attempt would be made to keep the house out of her hands. 
Lord Ongar’s people would, he said, bribe her to submit to this by im- 
mediate acquiescence as to her income. But she had declared that she 
would not submit,—that she would have house and income and all ; and 
she had been successful. “ Why should I surrender what is my own?” 
she had said, looking the lawyer full in the face. The lawyer had not 
dared to tell her that her opponents,—Lord Ongar’s heirs,—had calculated 
on her anxiety to avoid exposure; but she knew that that was meant. “I 
have nothing to fear from them,” she said, “and mean to claim what is my 
own by my settlement.” There had, in truth, been no ground for disput- 
ing her right, and the place was given up to her before she had been three 
months in England. She at once went down and took possession, and 
there she was, alone, when her sister was communicating to Harry 
Clavering her plan about Captain Archie. 

She had never seen the place till she reached it on this occasion ; nor 
had she ever seen, nor would she now probably ever see, Lord Ongar’s 
larger house, Courton Castle. She had gone abroad with him immediately 
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on their marriage, and now she had returned a widow to take possession 
of his house. There she was in possession of it all. The furniture in 
the rooms, the books in the cases, the gilded clocks and grand mirrors 
about the house, all the implements of wealthy care about the gardens, 
the corn in the granaries and the ricks in the hay-yard, the horses in the 
stable, and the cows lowing in the fields—they were all hers. She had 
performed her part of the bargain, and now the price was paid to her into 
her hands. When she arrived she did not know what was the extent 
of her riches in this world’s goods; nor, in truth, had she at once the 
courage to ask questions on the subject. She saw cows, and was told of 
horses ; and words came to her gradually of sheep and oxen, of poultry, 
pigs, and growing calves. It was as though a new world had opened itself 
before her eyes, full of interest, and as though all that world were her own. 
She looked at it, and knew that it was the price of her bargain. Upon 
the whole she had been very lucky. She had, indeed, passed through a 
sharp agony,—an agony sharp almost to death; but the agony had been 
short, and the price was in her hand. 

A close carriage had met her at the station, and taken her with her 
maid to the house. She had so arranged that she had reached the station 
after dark, and even then had felt that the eyes of many were upon her 
as she went out to her carriage, with her face covered by a veil. She 
was all alone, and there would be no one at the house to whom she could 
speak ;—but the knowledge that the carriage was her own perhaps consoled 
her. The housekeeper who received her was a stout, elderly, comfortable 
body, to whom she could perhaps say a few words beyond those which 
might be spoken to an ordinary servant ; but she fancied at once that the 
housekeeper was cold to her, and solemn in her demeanour. “I hope 
you have good fires, Mrs. Button.” “Yes, my lady.” “TI think I will 
have some tea; I don’t want anything else to-night.” “Very well, my 
lady.” Mrs. Button, maintaining a solemn countenance, would not go 
beyond this; and yet Mrs. Button looked like a woman who could have 
enjoyed a gossip, had the lady been a lady to her mind. Perhaps Mrs, 
Button did not like serving a lady as to whom such sad stories were told. 
Lady Ongar, as she thought of this, drew herself up unconsciously, and 
sent Mrs. Button away from her. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, Lady Ongar went out. 
She was determined that she would work hard ; that she would under- 
stand the farm; that she would know the labourers; that she would 
assist the poor; that she would-have a school; and, above all, that she 
would make all the privileges of ownership her own. Was not the price 
in her hand, and would she not use it? She felt that it was very good 
that something of the price had come to her thus in the shape of land, and 
beeves, and wide, heavy outside garniture. From them she would pluck 
an interest which mere money could not have given her. She was out 
early, therefore, that she might look round upon the things that were 


her own. 
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And there came upon her a feeling that she would not empty this 
sweet cup at one draught, that she would dally somewhat with the rich 
banquet that was spread for her. She had many griefs to overcome, 
much sorrow to conquer, perhaps a long period of desolation to assuage, 
and she would not be prodigal of her resources. As she looked around 
her while she walked, almost furtively, lest some gardener as he spied her 
might guess her thoughts and tell how my lady was revelling in her pride 
of possession,—it appeared to her that those novelties in which she was to 
find her new interest were without end. There was not a tree there, not 
a shrub, not a turn in the walks, which should not become her friend. 
She did not go far from the house, not even down to the water. She was 
husbanding her resources. But yet she lost herself amidst the paths, and 
tried to find a joy in feeling that she had done so. It was all her own. 
It was the price of what she had done ; and the price was even now being 
paid into her hand,—paid with current coin and of full weight. 

As she sat down alone to her breakfast, she declared to herself that 
this should be enough for her,—that it should satisfy her. She had made 
her bargain with her eyes open, and would not now ask for things which 
had not been stipulated in the contract. She was alone, and all the world 
was turning its back on her. The relatives of her late husband would, as 
a matter of course, be her enemies. Them she had never seen, and that 
they should speak evil of her seemed to be only natural. But her own 


relatives were removed from her by a gulf nearly equally wide. Of 
Brabazon cousins she had none nearer than the third or fourth degree of 


cousinship, and of them she had never taken heed, and expected no heed 
from them. Her set of friends would naturally have been the same as 
her sister’s, and would have been made up of those she had known when 
she was one of Sir Hugh’s family. But from Sir Hugh she was divided 
now as widely as from the Ongar people, and,—for any purposes of society, 
—from her sister also. Sir Hugh had allowed his wife to invite her to 
Clavering, but to this she would not submit after Sir Hugh’s treatment to 
her on her return. Though she had suffered much, her spirit was un- 
broken. Sir Hugh was, in truth, responsible for her reception in England. 
Had he come forward like a brother, all might have been well. But it 
was too late now for Sir Hugh Clavering to remedy the evil he had done, 
and he should be made to understand that Lady Ongar would not become 
a suppliant to him for mercy. She was striving to think how “rich she 
was in horses, how rich in broidered garments and in gold,” as ehe sat 
solitary over her breakfast; but her mind would run off to other things, 
cumbering itself with unnecessary miseries and useless indignation. Had 
she not her price in her hand? 

Would she see the steward that morning? No,—not that morning. 
Things outside could go on for a while in their course as heretofore. She 
feared to seem to take possession with pride, and then there was that 
conviction that it would be well to husband her resources. So she sent 
for Mrs. Button, and asked Mrs, Button to walk through the rooms with 
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her. Mrs. Button came, but again declined to accept her lady’s condescen- 
sion, Every spot about the house, every room, closet, and wardrobe, she 
was ready to open with zeal; the furniture she was prepared to describe, 
if Lady Ongar would listen to her ; but every word was spoken ina 
solemn voice, very far removed from gossiping. Only once was Mrs, 
Button moved to betray any emotion, ‘“ That, my lady, was my lord’s 
mother’s room, after my lord died,—my lord’s father that was; may God 
bless her.” Then Lady Ongar reflected that from her husband she had 
never heard a word either of his father or his mother. She wished that 
she could seat herself with that woman in some small upstairs room, and 
then ask question after question about the family, But she did not dare 
to make the attempt. She could not bring herself to explain to Mrs. 
Button that she had never known anything of the belongings of her own 
husband. 

When she had seen the upper part of the house, Mrs. Button offered 
to convoy her through the kitchens and servants’ apartments, but she 
declined this for the present. She had done enough for the day. So she 
dismissed Mrs. Button, and took herself to the library. How often had 
she heard that books afforded the surest consolation to the desolate. She 
would take to reading ; not on this special day, but as the resource for 
many days and months, and years to come. But this idea had faded and 
become faint, before she had left the gloomy, damp-feeling, chill room, 
in which some former Lord Ongar had stored the musty volumes which 
he had thought fit to purchase. The library gave her no ease, so she 
went out again among the lawns and shrubs. For some time to come her 
best resources must be those which she could find outside the house. 

Peering about, she made her way behind the stables, which were 
attached to the house, to a farmyard gate, through which the way led to 
the head-quarters of the live-stock. She did not go through, but she 
looked over the gate, telling herself that those barns and sheds, that 
wealth of straw-yard, those sleeping pigs and idle dreaming calves, were 
all her own. As she did so, her eye fell upon an old labourer, who was 
sitting close to her, on a felled tree, under the shelter of a paling, eating 
his dinner. A little girl, some six years old, who had brought him his meal 
tied up in a handkerchief, was crouching near his feet. They had both 
seen her before she had seen them, and when she noticed them, were 
staring at her with all their eyes. She and they were on the same side of 
the farmyard paling, and so she could reach them and speak to them 
without difficulty. There was apparently no other person near enough to 
listen, and it occurred to her that she might at any rate make a friend of 
this old man. His name, he said, was Enoch Gubby, and the girl was his 
grandchild. Her name was Patty Gubby. Then Patty got up and had her 
head patted by her ladyship and received sixpence. They neither of them, 
however, knew who her ladyship was, and, as far as Lady Ongar could 
ascertain without a question too direct to be asked, had never heard of 
her. Enoch Gubby said he worked for Mr. Giles, the steward,—that was 
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for my lord, and as he was old and stiff with rheumatism he only got 
eight shillings a week. He had a daughter, the mother of Patty, who 
worked in the fields, and got six shillings a week. Everything about the 
poor Gubbys seemed to be very wretched and miserable. Sometimes 
he could hardly drag himself about, he was so bad with the rheumatics. 
Then she thought that she would make one person happy, and told him 
that his wages should be raised to ten shillings a week. No matter 
whether he earned it or not, or what Mr. Giles might say, he should have 
ten shillings a week. Enoch Gubby bowed, and rubbed his head, and 
stared, and was in truth thankful because of the sixpence in ready money; 
but he believed nothing about the ten shillings. He did not especially 
disbelieve, but simply felt confident that he understood nothing that was 
said to him. That kindness was intended, and that the sixpence was 
there, he did understand. 

But Enoch Gubby got his weekly ten shillings, though Lady Ongar 
hardly realized the pleasure that she had expected from the transaction. 
She sent that afternoon for Mr. Giles, the steward, and told him what 
she had done. Mr. Giles did not at all approve, and spoke his disap- 
proval very plainly, though he garnished his rebuke with a great many 
“my lady’s.” The old man was a hanger-on about the place, and for 
years had received eight shillings a week, which he had not half earned. 
“Now he will have ten, that is all,” said Lady Ongar. Mr. Giles acknow- 
ledged that if her ladyship pleased, Enoch Gubby must have tae ten 
shillings, but declared that the business could not be carried on in that 
way. Everybody about the place would expect an addition, and those 
people who did earn what they received, would think themselves cruelly 
used in being worse treated than Enoch Gubby, who, according to 
Mr. Giles, was by no means the most worthy old man in the parish. 
And as for his daughter—oh! Mr. Giles could not trust himself to talk 
about the daughter to her ladyship. Before he left her, Lady Ongar was 
convinced that she had made a mistake. Not even from charity will 
pleasure come, if charity be taken up simply to appease remorse. 

The price was in her hand. For a fortnight the idea clung to her, that 
gradually she would realize the joys of possession ; but there was no moment 
in which she could tell herself that the joy was hers. She was now mistress 
of the geography of the place. There was no more losing herself amidst the 
shrubberies, no thought of economizing her resources. Of Mr. Giles and 
his doings she still knew very little, but the desire of knowing much had 
faded. The ownership of the haystacks had become a thing tame to her, 
and the great cart-horses, as to every one of which she had intended to feel 
an interest, were matters of indifference to her. She observed that since 
her arrival a new name in new paint,—her own name,—was attached to 
the carts, and that the letters were big and glaring. She wished that 
this had not been done, or, at any rate, that the letters had been smaller. 
Then she began to think that it might be well for her to let the farm to 
a tenant; not that she might thus get more money, but because she felt 
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that the farm would be a trouble. The apples had indeed quickly turned 
to ashes between her teeth ! 

On the first Sunday that she was at Ongar Park she went to the 
parish church. She had resolved strongly that she would do this, and 
she did it ; but when the moment for starting came, her courage almost 
failed her. The church was but a few yards from her own gate, and she 
walked there without any attendant. She had, however, sent word to the 
sexton to say that she would be there, and the old man was ready to show 
her into the family pew. She wore a thick veil, and was dressed, of 
course, in all the deep ceremonious woe of widowhood. As she walked 
up the centre of the church she thought of her dress, and told herself that 
all there would know how it had been between her and her husband. 
She was pretending to mourn for the man to whom she had sold herself ; 
for the man who through happy chance had died so quickly, leaving her 
with the price in her hand! All of course knew that, and all thought 
that they knew, moreover, that she had been foully false to her bargain, 
aud had not earned the price! That, also, she told herself. But she 
went through it, and walked out of the church among the village crowd 
with her head on high. : 

Three days afterwards she wrote to the clergyman, asking him to call 
on her. She had come, she said, to live in the parish, and hoped to be 
able, with his assistance, to be of some use among the people. She would 
hardly know how to act without some counsel from him. The schools 
might be all that was excellent, but if there was anything required she 
hoped he would tell her. On the following morring the clergyman called, 
and, with many thanks for her generosity, listened to her plans, and 
accepted her subsidies. But he was a married man, and he said nothing 
of his wife, nor during the next week did his wife come to call on her. She 
was to be left desolate by all, because men had told lies of her! 

She had the price in her hands, but she felt herself tempted to do as 
Judas did,—to go out and hang herself. 
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he Study of Celtic Literature. 
nen 
PART Til 

WE have seen how philology carries us towards ideas of affinity of race 
which are new to us. But it is evident that this affinity, even if proved, 
can be no very potent affair, unless it goes beyond the stage at which we 
have hitherto observed it. Affinity between races still, so to speak, in their 
mother’s womb, counts for something, indeed, but cannot count for very 
much. So long as Celt and Teuton are in their embryo rudimentary 
state, or, at least, no such great while out of their cradle, still engaged in 
their wanderings, changes of place and struggle for development, so long 
as they have not yet crystallized into solid nations, they may touch and 
mix in passing, and yet very little come of it. It is when the embryo has 
grown and solidified into a distinct nation, into the Gaul or German of 
history, when it has finally acquired the characters which make the Gaul 
of history what he is, the German of history what he is, that contact and 
mixture are-important, and may leave a long train of effects; for Celt and 
Teuton by this time have their formed, marked, national, ineffaceable 
qualities to oppose or to communicate. The contact of the German of the 
Continent with the Celt was in the pre-historic times, and the definite 
German type, as we know it, was fixed later, and from the time when it 
became fixed was not influenced by the Celtic type. But here in our 
country, in historic times, long after the Celtic embryo had crystallized 
into the Celt proper, long after the Germanic embryo had crystallized 
into the German proper, there was an important contact between the two 
peoples ; the Saxons invaded the Britons and settled themselves in the 
Britons’ country. Well, then, here was a contact which one might expect 
would leave its traces; if the Saxons got the upper hand, as we all know 
they did, and made our country be England and us be English, there must 
yet, one would think, be some trace of the Saxon having met the Briton; 
there must be some Celtic vein or other running through us. Many people 
say there is nothing at all of the kind, absolutely nothing; the Saturday 
Review treats these matters of ethnology with great power and learning, 
and the Saturday Review says we are “a nation into which a Norman 
element, like a much smaller Celtic element, was so completely absorbed 
that it is vain to seek after Norman or Celtic elements in any modern 
Englishman.” And the other day at Zurich I read a long essay on 
English literature by one of the professors there, in which the writer 
observed, as a remarkable thing, that while other countries conquered by 
the Germans,—France, for instance, and Italy,—had ousted all German 
influence from their genius and literature, there were two countries, not 
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originally Germanic, but conquered by the Germans, England and German 
Switzerland, of which the genius and the literature were purely and 
unmixedly German; and this he laid down as a position which nobody 
would dream of challenging. 

I say it is strange that this should be so, and we in particular have 
reason for inquiring whether it really is so ; because though, as I have said, 
eyen as a matter of science the Celt has a claim to be known, and we have 
an interest in knowing him, yet this interest is wonderfully enhanced if 
we find him to have actually a part in us. The question is to be tried by 
external and by internal evidence; the language and the physical type of 
our race afford certain data for trying it, and other data are afforded by 
our literature, genius, and spiritual production generally. Data of this 
second kind belong to the province of the literary critic ; data of the first 
kind to the province of the philologist and of the physiologist. - 

The province of the philologist and of the physiologist is not mine; 
but this whole question as to the mixture of Celt with Saxon in us has 
been so little explored, people have been so prone to settle it off-hand 
according to their prepossessions, that even on the philological and physio- 
logical side of it I must say a few words in passing. Surely it must strike 
with surprise any one who thinks of it, to find that without any immense 
inpouring of a whole people, that by mere expeditions of invaders having 
to come over the sea and in no greater numbers than the Saxons, so far 
as we can make out, actually came, the old occupants of this island, the 
Celtic Britons, should have been completely annihilated, or even so 
completely absorbed that it is vain to seek after Celtic elements in the 
existing English race. Of deliberate wholesale extermination of the 
Celtic race, all of them who could not fly to Wales or Scotland, we hear 
nothing; and without some such extermination one would suppose that a 
great mass of them must have remained in the country, their lot the obscure 
and, so to speak, underground lot of a subject race, but yet insensibly 
getting mixed with their conquerors, and their blood entering into the com- 
position of a new people, in which the stock of the conquerors counts for 
most, but the stock of the conquered, too, counts for something. How little 
the triumph of the conquerors’ laws, manners, and language, proves the 
extinction of the old race, we may see by looking at France; Gaul was 
Latinized in language, manners, and laws, and yet her people remained 
essentially Celtic. The Germanization of Britain went far deeper than the 
Latinization of France, and not only laws, manners, and language, but the 
main current of the blood, became Germanic; but how, without some 
process of radical extirpation, of which, as I say, there is no evidence, can 
there have failed to subsist in Britain, as in Gaul, a Celtic current too ? 
The indications of this in our language have never yet been thoroughly 
searched out; the Celtic names of places prove nothing, of course, as 
to the point here in question; they come from the pre-historic times, 
the times before the nations, Germanic or Celtic, had crystallized, and 


they are everywhere, as the impetuous Celt was formerly everywhere,— 
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in the Alps, the Apennines, the Cevennes, the Rhine, the Po, as well as 
in the Thames, the Humber, Cumberland, London. But it is said that 
words of Celtic origin for things having to do with every-day peaceful life, 
—the life of a settled nation,—words like basket (to take an instance which 
all the world knows) form a much larger body in our language than is 
commonly supposed ; itis said that anumber of our raciest, most idiomatic, 
popular words—for example, bam, kick, whop, twaddle, fudge, hitch, muggy, 
—are Celtic. These assertions require to be carefully examined, and it 
by no means follows that because an English word is found in Celtic, there- 
fore we get it from thence; but they have not yet had the attention which, 
as illustrating through language this matter of the subsistence and inter- 
mingling in our nation of a Celtic part, they merit. 

Nor have the physiological data which illustrate this matter had much 
more attention from us in England. But in France, a physician, half 
English by blood, though a Frenchman by home and language, Monsieur 
W. F. Edwards, brother to Monsieur . Milne-Edwards, the well-known 
zoologist, published in 1839 a letter to Monsieur Amedée Thierry with 
this title: Des Caractéres Physiologiques des Races Humaines considérés 
dans leurs Rapports avec 0 Histoire. The letter attracted great attention 
on the Continent ; it fills not much more than a hundred pages, and 
they are a hundred pages which well deserve reading and re-reading. 
Monsieur Thierry in his Histoire des Gaulois had divided the population 
of Gaul into certain groups, and the object of Monsieur Edwards was to 
try this division by physiology. Groups of men have, he says, their 
physical type which distinguishes them, as well as their language; the 
traces of this physical type endure as the traces of language endure, and 
physiology is enabled to verify history by them. Accordingly, he deter- 
mines the physical type of each of the two great Celtic families, the Gaels 
and the Cymris, who are said to have been distributed in a certain order 
through Gaul, and then he tracks these types in the population of France 
at the present day, and so verifies the alleged original order of distribution. 
In doing this, he makes excursions into neighbouring countries where the 
Gaels and the Cymris have been, and he declares that in England he finds 
abundant traces of the physical type which he has established as the 
Cymric, still subsisting in our population, and having descended from the 
old British possessors of our soil before the Saxon conquest. But if we 
are to believe the current English opinion, says Monsieur Edwards, the 
stock of these old British possessors is clean gone. On this opinion he 
makes the following comment :— 

“In the territory occupied by the Saxons, the Britons were no longer 
an independent nation, nor even a people with any civil existence at all. 
For history, therefore, they were dead, above all for history as it was then 
written; but they had not perished; they still lived on, and undoubtedly 
in such numbers as the remains of a great nation, in spite of its disasters, 
might still be expected to keep. That the Britons were destroyed or ex- 
pelled from England, properly so called, is, as I have said, a popular opinion 
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in that country. It is founded on the exaggeration of the writers of his- 
tory ; but in these very writers, when we come to look closely at what 
they say, we find the confession that the remains of this people were re- 
duced to a state of strict servitude. Attached to the soil, they will have 
shared in that emancipation which during the course of the middle ages 
gradually restored to political life the mass of the population in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe ; recovering by slow degrees their rights without 
resuming their name, and rising gradually with the rise of industry, they 
will have got spread through all ranks of society. The gradualness of this 
movement, and the obscurity which enwrapped its beginnings, allowed the 
contempt of the conqueror and the shame of the conquered to become 
fixed feelings; and so it turns out, that an Englishman who now thinks 
himself sprung from the Saxons or the Normans, is often in reality the 
descendant of the Britons.” 

So physiology, as well as language, incomplete though the application 
of their tests to this matter has hitherto been, may lead us to hesitate 
before accepting the round assertion that it is vain to search for Celtic 
elements in any modern Englishman. But it is not only by the tests of 
physiology and language that we can try this matter. As there are for 
physiology physical marks, such as the square head of the German, the 
round head of the Gael, the oval head of the Cymri, which determine 
the type of a people, so for criticism there are spiritual marks which 
determine the type, and make us speak of the Greek genius, the Teutonic 
genius, the Celtic genius, and so on. Here is another test at our service; 
and this test, too, has never yet been thoroughly employed. Foreign 
critics have indeed occasionally hazarded the idea that in English poetry 
there is a Celtic element traceable; and Mr. Morley, in his very readable 
as well as very useful book on the English writers before Chaucer, has a 
sentence which struck my attention when I read it, because it expresses 
an opinion which I, too, have long held. Mr. Morley says :—‘ The main 
current of English literature cannot be disconnected from the lively 
Celtic wit in which it has one of its sources. The Celts do not form an 
utterly distinct part of our mixed population. But for early, frequent, 
and various contact with the race that in its half-barbarous days invented 
Ossian’s dialogues with St. Patrick, and that quickened afterwards the 
Northmen’s blood in France, Germanic England would not have pro- 
duced a Shakspeare.” But there Mr. Morley leaves the matter. He 
indicates this Celtic element and influence, but he does not show us,—it 
did not come within the scope of his work to show us,—how this influence 
has declared itself. Unlike the physiological test, or the linguistic test, 
this literary, spiritual test is one which I may perhaps be allowed to try 
my hand at applying. I say that there is a Celtic element in the English 
nature, as well as a Germanic element, and that this element manifests 
itself in our spirit and literature. But before I try to point out how it 
manifests itself, it may be as well to get a clear notion of what we mean 
by a Celtic element, a Germanic element; what characters, that is, deter- 
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mine for us the Celtic genius, the Germanic genius, as we commonly 
conceive the two. 

Let me repeat what I have often said of the characteristics which 
mark the English spirit, the English genius. This spirit, this genius, 
judged, to be sure, rather from a friend’s than an enemy’s point of view, 
yet judged on the whole fairly, is characterized, I have repeatedly said, 
by energy with honesty. Take away some of the energy which comes to 
us, as I believe, in part from Celtic and Roman sources ; instead of energy, 
say rather steadiness ; and you have the Germanic genius: steadiness with 
honesty. It is evident how nearly the two characterizations approach one 
another ; and yet they leave, as we shall see, a great deal of room for 
difference. Steadiness with honesty ; the danger for a national spirit 
thus composed is the humdrum, the plain and ugly, the ignoble: in a 
word, das Gemeine, die Gemeinheit, that curse of Germany, against which 
Goethe was all his life fighting. The excellence, of a national spirit thus 
composed is freedom from whim, flightiness, perverseness ; patient fidelity 
to Nature,—in a word, science,—leading it at last, though slowly, and 
not by the most brilliant road, out of the bondage of the humdrum and 
common, into the better life. ‘The universal dead-level of plainness and 
homeliness, the lack of all beauty and distinction in form and feature, the 
slowness and clumsiness of the language, the eternal beer, sausages, and 
bad tobacco, the blank commonness everywhere, pressing at last like a 
weight on the spirits of the traveller in Northern Germany, and making 
him impatient to be gone—this is the weak side; the industry, the well- 
doing, the patient steady elaboration of things, the idea of science govern- 
ing all departments of human activity—this is the strong side ; and 
through this side of her genius, Germany has already obtained excellent 
results, and is destined, we may depend upon it, however her pedantry, 
her slowness, her fumbling, her ineffectiveness, her bad government, may 
at times make us cry out, to an immense development. 

For dulness, the creeping Saxons—says an old Irish poem, assigning 
the characteristics for which different nations are celebrated :— 

For acuteness and valour, the Greeks, 

For excessive pride, the Romans, 

For dulness, the creeping Saxons ; 

For beauty and amorousness, the Gaedhils. 
We have seen in what sense, and with what explanation, this characteriza- 
tion of the German may be allowed to stand; now let us come to the 
beautiful and amorous Gaedhil. Or rather, let us find a definition 
which may suit both branches of the Celtic family, the Cymri as well as 
the Gael. It is clear that special circumstances may have developed some 
one side in the national character of Cymri or Gael, Welshman or Irish- 
man, so that the observer's notice shall be readily caught by this side, and 
yet it may be impossible to adopt it as characteristic of the Celtic nature 
generally. For instance, in his beautiful essay on the poetry of the Celtic 
races, M. Renan, with his eyes fixed on the Bretons and the Welsh, is struck 
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with the timidity, the shyness, the delicacy of the Celtic nature, its prefer- 
ence for a retired life, its embarrassment at having to deal with the great 
world. He talks of his douce petite race naturellement chrétienne, his race fiere 
et timide, a Textérieur gauche et embarrassée. But it is evident that this de- 
scription, however well it may do for the Cymri, will never do for the Gael, 
never do for the typical Irishman of Donnybrook fair. Again, M. Renan’s 
infinie délicatesse de sentiment qui caractérise la race Celtique, how little 
that accords with the popular conception of an Irishman who wants to 
borrow money! Sentiment is, however, the word which marks where 
the Celtic races really touch and are one; sentimental, if the Celtic nature 
is to be characterized by a single term, is the best term to take. An 
organization quick to feel impressions, and feeling them very strongly; a 
lively personality therefore, keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow; this is 
the main point. If the downs of life too much outnumber the ups, this 
temperament, just because it is so quickly and nearly conscious of all 
impressions, may no doubt be seen shy and wounded ; it may be seen in 
wistful regret, it may be seen in passionate, penetrating melancholy; but 
its essence is to aspire ardently after life, light, and emotion, to be expansive, 
adventurous, and gay. Our word gay, it is said, is itself Celtic. It is not 
from gaudium, but from the Celtic gair, to laugh ; and the impressionable 
Celt, soon up and soon down, is the more down because it is so his nature 
to be up—to be sociable, hospitable, eloquent, admired, figuring away 
brilliantly. He loves bright colours, he easily becomes audacious, over- 
crowing, full of fanfaronade. The German, say the physiologists, has the 
larger volume of intestines (and who that has ever seen a German at a 
table-d’héte will not readily believe this?), the Frenchman has the more 
developed organs of respiration. That is just the expansive, eager Celtic 
nature; the head in the air, snufling and snorting ; a proud look and a 
high stomach, as the Psalmist says, but without any such settled savage 
temper as the Psalmist seems to impute by those words. For good and 
for bad, the Celtic genius is more airy and unsubstantial, goes less near the 
ground, than the German. ‘The Celt is often called sensual ; but it is 
not so much the vulgar satisfactions of sense that attract him as emotion 
and excitement ; he is truly, as I began by saying, sentimental. 
Sentimental—always ready to react against the despotism of fact : that 
is the description a great friend of the Celt gives of him ; and it is nota 
bad description of the sentimental temperament, it lets us into the secret 
of its dangers and of its habitual want of success. Balance, measure, and 
patience, these are the eternal conditions, even supposing the happiest 
temperament to start with, of high success; and balance, measure, and 
patience are just what the Celt has never had. Even in the world of 
spiritual creation, he has never, in spite of his admirable gifts of quick 
perception and warm emotion, succeeded perfectly, because he never has 
had steadiness, patience, sanity enough to comply with the conditions 
under which alone can expression be perfectly given to the finest percep- 
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perament as the Celt; but he adds to this temperament the sense of 
measure ; hence his admirable success in the plastic arts, in which the 
Celtic genius, with its chafing against tle despotism of fact, its perpetual 
straining after mere emotion, has accomplished nothing. In the compara- 
tively petty art of ornamentation, in rings, brooches, crozicrs, relic-cases, 
and so on, he has done just enough to show his delicacy of taste, his happy 
temperament; but the grand difliculties of painting and sculpture, the 
prolonged dealings of spirit with matter, he has never had patience for. 
Take the more spiritual arts of music and poetry. All that emotion alone 
can do in music the Celt has done; the very soul of emotion breathes in 
the Scotch and Irish airs; but with all this power of musical feeling, what 
has the Celt, so eager for emotion that he has not patience for science, ° 
effected in music, to be compared with what the less emotional German, 
steadily developing his musical feeling with the science of a Sebastian Bach 
or a Beethoven, has effected? In poetry, again, poetry which the Celt has so 
passionately, so nobly loved; poetry where emotion counts for so much, 
but where reason too, reason, measure, sanity, also count for so much, 
the Celt has shown genius, indeed, splendid genius; but even here his 
faults have clung to him, and hindered him from producing great works, 
such as other nations with a genius for poetry—the Greeks, say, or the 
Italians—have produced. The Celt has not produced great poetical works, 
he has only produced poetry with an air of greatness investing it all, and 
sometimes giving, moreover, to short pieces, or to passages, lines, and 
snatches of long pieces, singular beauty and power. And yet he loved 
poetry so much that he grudged no pains to it ; but the true art, the 
architectonicé which shapes great works such as the Agamemnon or the 
Divine Comedy, comes only after a steady, deep-searching survey, a firm 
conception of the facts of human life, which the Celt has not patience for. 
So he runs off into technic, where he employs the utmost elaboration, and 
attains astonishing skill; but in the contents of his poetry you have only so 
much interpretation of the world as the first dash of a quick, strong per- 
ception, and then sentiment, infinite sentiment, can bring you. Here, too, 
his want of sanity and steadfastness has kept the Celt back from the 
highest success. 

If his rebellion against fact has thus lamed the Celt even in spiritual 
work, how much more must it have lamed him in the world of business 
and politics? The skilful and resolute appliance of means to ends which 
is needed both to make progress in material civilization, and also to form 
powerful states, is just what the Celt has least turn for. He is sensual, as 
I have said, or at least sensuous; loves bright colours, company, and 
pleasure ; and here he is like the Greek and Latin races; but compare 
the talent the Greek and Latin (or Latinized) races have shown for 
gratifying their senses, for procuring an outward life rich, luxurious, 
splendid, with the Celt’s failure to reach any material civilization sound 
and satisfying, and not out at elbows, poor, slovenly, and half-barbarous. 
The sensuousness of the Greek made Sybaris and Corinth, the sensuousness 
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of the Latin made Rome and Baie, the sensuousness of the Latinized French- 
man makes Paris ; the sensuousness of the Celt proper has made Ireland. 
Even in his ideal heroic times, his gay and sensuous nature cannot carry 
him, in the appliances of his favourite life of sociability and pleasure, 
beyond the gross and creeping Saxon whom he despises; the regent 
Breas, we are told in the Battle of Moytura of the Fomorians, became 
unpopular because “the knives of his people were not greased at his 
table, nor did their breath smell of ale at the banquet.” In its grossness 
and barbarousness is not that Saxon, as Saxon as it can be? just what 
the Latinized Norman, sensuous and sociable like the Celt, but with the 
talent to make this bent of his serve to a practical embellishment of his 
mode of living, found so disgusting in the Saxon. 

And as in material civilization he has been ineffectual, so has the Celt 
been ineffectual in politics. This colossal, impetuous, adventurous wan- 
derer, the Titan of the early world, who in primitive times fills so large 
a place on earth’s scene, dwindles and dwindles as history goes on, and 
at last is shrunk to what we now see him. For ages and ages the world 
has been constantly slipping, ever more and more, out of the Celt’s 
grasp. ‘They went forth to the war,” Ossian says most truly, “ but they 
always fell.” 

And yet, if one sets about constituting an ideal genius, what a great deal 
of the Celt does one find oneself drawn to put into it! Of an ideal genius 
one does not want the elements, any of them, to be in a state of weakness; 
on the contrary, one wants all of them to be in the highest state of power ; 
but with a law of measure, of harmony, presiding over the whole. So the 
sensibility of the Celt, if everything else were not sacrificed to it, 1s a 
beautiful and admirable force. For sensibility, the power of quick and 
strong perception and emotion, is one of the very prime constituents of 
genius, perhaps its most positive constituent; it is to the soul what good 
senses are to the body, the grand natural condition of successful activity. 
Sensibility gives genius its materials; one cannot have too much of it, if 
one can but keep its master and not be its slave. Do not let us wish that 
the Celt had had less sensibility, but that he had been more master of it. 
Even as it is, if his sensibility has been a source of weakness to him, it 
has been a source of power too, and a source of happiness. Some people 
have found in the Celtic nature and its sensibility the main root out of 
which chivalry and romance and the glorification of a feminine ideal spring ; 
this is a great question with which I cannot deal here. Let me notice in 
passing, however, that there is, in truth, a Celtic air about the extrava- 
gance of chivalry, its reaction against the despotism of fact, its straining 
human nature further than it will stand. But putting all this question of 
chivalry and its origin on one side, no doubt the sensibility of the Celtic 
nature, its nervous exaltation, have something feminine in them, and the 
Celt is thus peculiarly disposed to feel the spell of the feminine idiosyncrasy, 
he has an affinity to it, he is not far from its secret. Again, his sensibility 
gives him a peculiarly near and intimate feeling of nature and the 
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life of nature; here, too, he seems in a special way attracted by the 
secret before him, the secret of natural beauty and natural magic, and to be 
close to it, to half-divine it. In the productions of the Celtic genius, nothing, 
perhaps, is so interesting as the evidences of this power: I shall have 
occasion to give specimens of them by-and-by. The same sensibility 
made the Celts full of reverence and enthusiasm for genius, learning, and 
the things of the mind; to be a bard, freed a man—that is a characteristic 
stroke of this generous and ennobling ardour of theirs, which no race 
has ever shown more strongly. Even the extravagance and exaggeration 
of the sentimental Celtic nature has often something romantic and attrac- 
tive about it, something which has a sort of smack of misdirected good. 
The Celt undisciplinable, anarchical, and turbulent by nature, but out of 
affection and admiration giving himself body and soul to some leader, 
that is not a promising political temperament, it is just the opposite of the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament, disciplinable and steadily obedient within 
certain limits, but retaining an inalienable part of freedom and self- 
dependence ; but it is a temperament for which one has a kind of sympathy 
notwithstanding, And very often for the gay defiant reaction against fact 
of the lively Celtic nature one has more than sympathy ; one feels, in spite 
of the extravagance, in spite of good sense disapproving, magnetized and 
exhilarated by it. 'The Gauls had a rule inflicting a fine on every warrior 
who, when he appeared on parade, was found to stick out too much in 
front—to be corpulent, in short. Such a rule is surely the maddest 
article of war ever framed, and to people to whom nature has assigned a 
large volume of intestines, must appear, no doubt, horrible; but yet has 
it not an audacious, sparkling, immaterial manner with it, which lifts one 
out of routine, and sets one’s spirits in a glow ? 

All tendencies of human nature are in themselves, then, vital and 
profitable ; when they are blamed, they are only to be blamed relatively, 
not absolutely. This holds true of the Saxon’s phlegm as well as of the 
Celt’s sentiment. Out of the steady humdrum habit of the creeping 
Saxon, as the Celt calls him,—out of his way of going near the ground,— 
has come, no doubt, Philistinism, that plant of essentially Germanic growth, 
flourishing with its genuine marks only in the German fatherland, Great 
Britain and her colonies, and the United States of America; but what a 
soul of goodness there is in Philistinism itself! and this soul of goodness I, 
who am often supposed to be Philistinism’s mortal enemy merely because I 
do not wish it to have things all its own way, cherish as much as anybody. 
This steady-going habit leads at last, as I have said, up to science, up to 
the comprehension and interpretation of the world. With us in Great 
Britain, it is true, it does not seem to lead so far as that; it is in Germany, 
where the habit is more unmixed, that it can lead to science. Here with 
us it seems at a certain point to meet with a conflicting force, which checks 
it and prevents its pushing on to science; but before reaching this point 
what conquests has it not won! and all the more, perhaps, for stopping 
short at this point, for spending its exertions within a bounded field, the 
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ficld of plain sense, of direct practical utility. How it has augmented 
the comforts and conveniences of life for us! Doors that open, windows 
that shut, locks that turn, razors that shave, coats that wear, watches 
that go, and a thousand more such good things, are the invention of the 
Philistines. 

Here, then, if commingling there is in our race, are two very unlike 
elements to commingle; the steady-going Saxon temperament and the 
sentimental Celtic temperament. But before we go on to try and verify, 
in our life and literature, the alleged fact of this commingling, we have yet 
another element to take into account, the Norman element. The critic in 
the Saturday Review, whom I have already quoted, says that in looking 
for traces of Normanism in our national genius, as in looking for traces of 
Celtism in it, we do but lose our labour; he says, indeed, that there went 
to the original making of our nation a very great deal more of a Norman 
element than of a Celtic element, but he asserts that both elements have 
now so completely disappeared, that it is vain to look for any trace of 
either of them in the modern Englishman. But this sort of assertion I do 
not like to admit without trying it a little. I want, therefore, to get some 
plain notion of the Norman habit and genius, as I have sought to get 
some plain notion of the Saxon and Celtic. Some people will say that the 
Normans are Teutonic, and that therefore the distinguishing characters of 
the German genius must be those of their genius also ; but the matter 
cannot be settled in this speedy fashion. No doubt the basis of the 
Norman race is Teutonic; but the governing point in the history of the 
Norman race—so far, at least, as we English have to do with it—is not its 
Teutonic origin, but its Latin civilization. The French people have, as 
Ihave already remarked, an undoubtedly Celtic basis, yet so decisive in 
its effect upon a nation’s habit and character can be the contact with a 
stronger civilization, that Gaul, without changing the basis of her blood, 
became, for all practical intents and purposes, a Latin country, France 
and not Ireland, through the Roman conquest. Latinism conquered 
Celtism in her, as it also conquered the Germanism imported by the 
Frankish and other invasions ; Celtism is, however, I need not say, every- 
where manifest still in the French nation ; even Germanism is distinctly 
traceable in it as any one who attentively compares the French with 
other Latin races will see. No one can look carefully at the French 
troops in Rome, amongst the Italian population, and not perceive this 
trace of Germanism; I do not mean in the Alsatian soldiers only, but 
in the soldiers of genuine France. But the governing character of 
France, as a power in the world, is Latin ; such was the force of 
Greck and Roman civilization upon a race whose whole mass remained 
Celtic, and where the Celtic language lingered on, they say, among 
the common people, for some five or six centuries after the Roman 
conquest. But the Normans in Neustria lost their old Teutonic Jan- 
guage in a wonderfully short time; when they conquered England 
they were already Latinized ; with them were a number of Frenchmen 
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by race, men from Anjou and Poitou, so they brought into England 
more non-Teutonic blood, besides what they had themselves got by 
intermarriage, than is commonly supposed ; the great point, however, is, 
that by civilization this vigorous race,—when it took possession of England, 
—was Latin. These Normans, who in Neustria had lost their old Teutonic 
tongue so rapidly, kept in England their new Latin tongue for some three 
centuries. It is said to have been Edward the Third’s reign before English 
came to be spoken at court. Why this difference? Both in Neustria and 
in England the Normans were a handful ; but in Neustria, as Teutons, 
they were in contact with a more advanced civilization than their own ; 
in England, as Latins, with a less advanced. The Latinized Normans 
in England had the sense for fact, which the Celts had not; and the love 
of strenuousness, clearness, and rapidity, the high Latin spirit, which 
the Saxons had not. They hated the slowness and dulness of the 
creeping Saxon ; it offended their clear, strenuous talent for affairs, as it 
offended the Celt’s quick and delicate perception. The Normans had the 
Roman talent for affairs, the Roman decisiveness in emergencies. They 
have been called prosaic, but this is not a right word for them; they 
were neither sentimental, nor, strictly speaking, poetical. They had more 
sense for rhetoric than for poetry, like the Romans; but, like the Romans, 
they had too high a spirit not to like a noble intellectual stimulus of some 
kind, and thus they were carried out of the region of the merely prosaic. 
Their foible—the bad excess of their characterizing quality of strenuous- 
ness—was not prosaic flatness, it was hardness and insolence. 

I have been obliged to fetch a very wide circuit, but at last I have got 
what I went to seek. I have got a rough, but, I hope, clear notion of 
these three forces, the Germanic genius, the Celtic genius, the Norman 
genius. The Germanic genius has steadiness as its main basis, with com- 
monness and humdrum for its defect, fidelity to nature for its excellence. 
The Celtic genius, sentiment as its main basis, with love of beauty, charm, 
and spirituality for its excellence, ineffectualness and self-will for its 
defect. The Norman genius, talent for affairs as its main basis, with 
strenuousness and clear rapidity for its excellence, hardness and insolence 
for its defect. And now to try and trace these in the composite English 
genius. 

To begin with what is more external. If we are so wholly Anglo- 
Saxon and Germanic as people say, how comes it that the habits and gait 
of the German language are so exceedingly unlike ours? Why while The 
Times talks in this fashion :—“ At noon a long line of carriages extended 
from Pall Mall to the Peers’ entrance of the Palace of Westminster,” does 
the Cologne Gazette talk in this other fashion :—‘‘ Nachdem die Vorberei- 
tungen zu dem auf dem Giirzenich-Saale zu Ehren der Abgeordneten Statt 
finden sollenden Bankette bereits vollstiindig getroffen worden waren, fand 
heute vormittag auf polizeiliche Anordnung die Schliessung siimmtlicher 
Zugiinge zum Giirzenich Statt?” Surely the mental habit of people who 
express their thoughts in so very different a manner, the one rapid, the 
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other slow, the one plain, the other embarrassed, the one trailing, the 
other striding, cannot be essentially the same. The English language, 
strange compound as it is, with its want of inflexions, and with all the 
difficulties which this want of inflexions brings upon it, has yet made 
itself capable of being, in good hands, a business-instrument as ready, 
direct, and clear, as French or Latin. Again: perhaps no nation, after 
the Greeks and Romans, has so clearly felt in what true rhetoric, rhetoric 
of the best kind, consists, and reached so high a pitch of excellence in this, 
as the English. Our sense for rhetoric has in some ways done harm to us 
in our cultivation of literature, harm to us still more, in our cultivation of 
science; but in the true sphere of rhetoric, in public speaking, this sense 
has given us orators whom I do think we may, without fear of being con- 
tradicted and accused of blind national vanity, assert to have inherited the 
great Greek and Roman oratorical tradition more than the orators of any 
other country. Strafford, Bolingbroke, the two Pitts, Fox—to cite no 
other names—I imagine few would dispute that these call up the notion 
of an oratory in kind, in extent, in power, coming nearer than any other 
body of modern oratory to the oratory of Greece and Rome, And the 
affinity of spirit in our best public life and greatest public men to those 
of Rome, has often struck observers, foreign as well as English. Now, not 
only have the Germans shown no eminent aptitude for rhetoric such as 
the English have shown ;—that was not to be expected, since our public 
life has done so much to develope an aptitude of this kind, and the public 
life of the Germans has done so little; —but they seem in a singular degree 
devoid of any aptitude at all for rhetoric. Take a speech from the throne 
in Prussia, and compare it with a speech from the throne in England. 
Assuredly it is not in speeches from the throne that English rhetoric or 
any rhetoric shows its best side;—they are often cavilled at, often justly 
cavilled at;—no wonder, for this form of composition is beset with very 
trying difficulties. But what is to be remarked is this,—a speech from 
the throne falls essentially within the sphere of rhetoric ; it is one’s sense 
of rhetoric which has to fix its tone and style, so as to keep a certain note 
always sounding in it; in an English speech from the throne, whatever its 
faults, this rhetorical note is always struck and kept to; in a Prussian 
speech from the throne, never. An English speech from the throne is 
rhetoric; a Prussian speech is half talk,—heavy talk,—and half effusion. 
This is one instance, it may be said; true, but in one instance of this kind 
the presence or the absence of an aptitude for rhetoric is decisively shown. 
Well, then, why am I not to say that we English get our rhetorical sense 
from the Norman element ia us, our turn for this strenuous, direct, high- 
spirited talent of oratory, from the influence of the strenuous, direct, 
high-spirited Normans? Modes of life, institutions, government, and 
other such causes, are sufficient, I shall be told, to account for English 
oratory. Modes of life, institutions, government, climate, and so forth 
—let me say it once for all—will further or hinder the development of 
an aptitude, but they will not by themselves create the aptitude or 
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explain it. On the other hand, a people’s habit and complexion of nature 
go far to determine its modes of life, institutions and government, and 
even to prescribe the limits within which the influences of climate shall 
tell upon it. 

However, it is not my intention, in these remarks, to lay it down for 
certain that this or that part of our powers, shortcomings, and behaviour, 
is due to a Celtic, German, or Norman element in us. ‘To establish this I 
should need much wider limits, and a knowledge, too, far beyond what 
I possess ; all I purpose is to point out certain correspondences, not yet, 
perhaps, sufficiently observed and attended to, which seem to lead towards 
certain conclusions. The following up the inquiry till full proof is reached, 
—or perhaps, full disproof,—is what I want to suggest to more competent 
persons. Premising this, I now go on to a second matter, somewhat more 
delicate and inward than that with which I began. Every one knows how 
well the Greek and Latin races, with their direct sense for the visible, 
palpable world, have succeeded in the plastic arts. The sheer German 
races, too, with their honest love of fact, and their steady pursuit of it,— 
their fidelity to nature, in short,—have attained a high degree of success in 
these arts; few people will deny that Albert Diirer and Rubens, for ex- 
ample, are to be called masters in painting, and in the high kind of paint- 
ing. The Celtic races, on the other hand, have shown a singular inapti- 
tude for the plastic arts ; the abstract, severe character of the Druidical 
religion, its dealing with the eye of the mind rather than the eye of the 
body, its having no elaborate temples and beautiful idols, all point this 
way from the first ; its sentiment cannot satisfy itself, cannot even find a 
resting-place for itself, in colour and form; it presses on to the impalpable, 
the ideal. The forest of trees and the forest of rocks, not hewn timber 
and carved stones, suit its aspirations for something not to be bounded or 
expressed. With this tendency, the Celtic races have, as I remarked be- 
fore, been necessarily almost impotent in the higher branches of the plastic 
arts. Ireland, that has produced so many powerful spirits, has produced 
no great sculptors or painters. Cross into England. The inaptitude for 
the plastic art strikingly diminishes, as soon as the German, not the Celtic 
element, preponderates in the race. And yet in England, too, in the 
English race, there is something which seems to prevent our reaching real 
mastership in the plastic arts, as the more unmixed German races have 
reached it. Reynolds and Turner are painters of genius, who can doubt 
it? but take a European jury, the only competent jury in these cases, and 
see if you can get a verdict giving them the rank of masters, as this rank 
is given to Raphael and Correggio, or to Albert Diirer and Rubens. 
And observe in what points our English pair succeed, and in what they 
fall short. They fall short in architectonicé, in the highest power of 
composition by which painting accomplishes the very uttermost which 
it is given to painting to accomplish; the highest sort of composi- 
tion, the highest application of the art of painting, they either do not 
attempt, or they fail in it. Their defect; therefore, is on the side of 
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art, of plastic art. And they succeed in magic, in beauty, in grace, in 
expressing almost the inexpressible: here is the charm of Reynolds’s 
children and Turner’s seas; the impulse to express the inexpressible 
eariies Turner so far, that at last it carries him away, and even long 
before he is quite carried away, even in works that are justly extolled, 
one can see the corner, as the French say, of insanity. The excellence, 
therefore, the success, is on the side of spirit. Does not this look as if a 
Celtic stream met the main German current in us, and gave it a some- 
what different course from that which it takes naturally? we have 
Germanism enough in us, enough patient love for fact and matter, to be 
led to attempt the plastic arts, and we make much more way in them 
than the pure Celtic races make; but at a certain point our Celtism 
comes in, with its love of emotion, sentiment, the inexpressible, and gives 
our best painters a bias, And the point at which it comes in is just 
that critical point where the flowering of art into its perfection com- 
mences; we have plenty of painters who never reach this point at all, 
but remain always mere journeymen, in bondage to matter; but those 
who do reach it, instead of going on to the true consummation of the 
masters in painting, are a little overbalanced by soul and feeling, work 
too directly for these, and so do not get out of their art all that may be 
got out of it. 

The same modification of our Germanism by another force which seems 
Celtic, is visible in our religion. Here, too, we may trace a gradation 
between Celt, Englishman, and German, the difference which distinguishes 
Englishmen from German appearing attributable to a Celtic element in us. 
Germany is the land of exegesis, England is the land of Puritanism. 
The religion of Wales is more emotional and sentimental than English 
Puritanism ; Romanism has indeed given way to Calvinism among the 
Welsh, the one superstition has supplanted the other, but the Celtic sen- 
timent which made the Welsh such devout Catholics, remains, and gives 
unction to their Methodism: theirs is not the controversial, rationalistic, 
intellectual side of Protestantism, but the devout, emotional, religious 
side. Among the Germans, Protestantism has been carried on into 
rationalism and science. The English hold a middle place between the 
Germans and the Welsh; their religion has the exterior forms and appa- 
ratus of a rationalism, so far their Germanic nature carries them; but long 
before they get to science, their feeling, their Celtic element catches them, 
and turns their religion all towards piety and unction. So English Pro- 
testantism has the outside appearance of an intellectual system, and the 
inside reality of an emotional system: this gives it its tenacity and force, 
for what is held with the ardent attachment of feeling is believed to have 
at the same time the scientific proof of reason. The English Puritan, 
therefore (and Puritanism is the characteristic form of English Protest- 
antism) stands between the German Protestant and the Celtic Methodist ; 
his real affinity, indeed, at present, being rather with his Welsh kinsman, 
if kinsman he may be called, than with his German. 
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Sometimes one is left in doubt from whence the check and limit to 
Germanism in us proceeds, whether from a Celtic source or from a Nor- 
man source. Of the true steady-going German nature the bane is, as I 
remarked, flat commonness: there seems no end to its capacity for 
platitude ; it has neither the quick perception of the Celt to save it from 
platitude, nor the strenuousness of the Norman ; it is only raised gradually 
out of it by science, but it jogs through almost interminable platitudes 
first. The English nature is not raised to science, but something in us, 
whether Celtic or Norman, seems to set a bound to our advance in plati- 
tude, to make us either shy of platitude, or impatient of it. I open an 
English reading-book for children, and I find these two characteristic 
stories in it, one of them of English growth, the other of German. Take 
the English story first :— 

“A little boy accompanied .1is elder sister while she busied herself 
with the labours of the farm, asking questions at every step, and learning 
the lessons of life without being aware of it. 

““¢ Why, dear Jane,’ he said, ‘do you scatter good grain on the 
ground; would it not be better to make good bread of it than to throw it 
to the greedy chickens? ’ 

“¢In time,’ replied Jane, ‘the chickens will grow big, and each of 
them will fetch money at the market. One must think on the end to be 
attained without counting trouble, and learn to wait.’ 

“Perceiving a colt, which looked eagerly at him, the little boy cried 
out : ‘Jane, why is the colt not in the fields with the labourers helping to 
draw the carts?’ 

“<«The colt is young,’ replied Jane, ‘and he must lie idle till he 
gets the necessary strength; one must not sacrifice the future to the 
present.’ ”’ 

The reader will say that is most mean and trivial stuff, the vulgar 
English nature in full force; just such food as the Philistine would 
naturally provide for his young. He will say he can sce the boy fed 
upon it growing up to be like his father, to be all for business, to despise 
culture, to go through his dull days, and to die without having ever lived. 
That may he so ; but now take the German story (one of Krummacher’s), 
and see the difference :— 

“ There lived at the court of King Herod a rich man who was the 
king’s chamberlain. He clothed himself in purple and fine linen, and fared 
like the king himself. 

“Once a friend of his youth, whom he had not seen for many years, 
came from a distant land to pay him a visit. Then the chamberlain 
invited all his friends and made a feast in honour of the stranger. 

“The tables were covered with choice food placed on dishes of gold 
and silver, and the finest wines of all kinds. The rich man sate at the 
head of the table, glad to do the honours to his friend who was seated at 
his right hand. “So they ate and drank, and were merry. 

“ Then the stranger said to the chamberlain of King Herod: ‘Riches 
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and splendour like thine are nowhere to be found in my country.’ And 
he praised his greatness, and called him happy above all men on earth. 

‘Well, the rich man took an apple from a golden vessel. The apple 
was large, and red, and pleasant to the eye. Then said he: ‘ Behold, this 
apple hath rested on gold, and its form is very beautiful.’ And he pre- 
scnted it to the stranger, the friend of his youth. The stranger cut the 
apple in two; and behold, in the middle of it there was a worm! 

«Then the stranger looked at the chamberlain; and the chamberlain 
bent his eyes on the ground, and sighed.” 

There it ends. Now I say, one sces there an abyss of platitude open, 
and the German nature swimming calmly about in it, which seems in 
some way or other to have its entry screened off for the English nature. 
The English story leads with a direct issue into practical life : a narrow 
and dry practical life, certainly, but yet enough to supply a plain motive 
for the story; the German story leads simply nowhere except into 
bathos. Shall we say that the Norman talent for affairs saves us here, 
or the Celtic perceptive instinct? one of them it must be, surely. The 
Norman turn seems most germane to the matter here immediately in hand ; 
on the cther hand, the Celtic turn, or some degree of it, some degree of 
its quick perceptive instinct, seems necessary to account for the full 
diflerence between the German nature and ours. Even in (Germans of 
genius or talent the want of quick light tact, of instinctive perception of 
the impropriety or impossibility of certain things, is singularly remark- 
able. Herr Gervinus's prodigious discovery about Handel being an 
Englishman and Shakspeare a German, the incredible mare’s-nest Gocthe 


finds in looking for the origin of Byron’s Afanfired—these are things from 
which no deliberate care or reflection can save a man, only an instinct 
can-save him from them, an instinct that they are absurd ; who can 
imagine Charles Lamb making Herr Gervinus’s blunder, or Shakspeare 
making Gocthe’s? but from the sheer German nature this intuitive tact 
seems something so alien, that even genius fails to give it. And yet just 
what constitutes special power and genius in a man seems often to be his 
blending with the basis of his national temperament, some additional gift 
or grace not proper to that temperament; Shakspcare’s greatness is thus 
in his blending an openness and flexibility of spirit, not English, with the 
English basis ; Addison’s, in his blending a mederation and delicacy, not 
English, with the English basis; Burke's, in his blending a largeness of 
view and richness of thought, not English, with the English basis. In 
Germany itself, in the same way, the greatness of their great Frederic lies 
in his blending a rapidity and clearness, not German, with the German 
basis; the greatness of Goethe in his blending a love of form, nobility, 
and dignity,—the grand style—with the German basis. But the quick, 
sure, instinctive perception of the incongruous and absurd not even genius 
seems to give in Germany; at least, I can think of only one German of 
genius, Lessing (for Heine was a Jew, and the Jewish temperament is quite 
another thing from the German), who shows it in an eminent degree. 
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if we attend closely to the terms by which foreigners scek to hit off 
the impression which we and the Germans make upon them, we shall 
detect in these terms a difference which makes, I think, in favour of 
the notion I am propounding. Nations in hitting off one another's 
characters are apt, we all know, to seize the unflattering side rather than 
the flattering ; the mass of mankind always do this, and indeed they really 
see what is novel, and not their own, in a disfiguring light. Thus we our- 
selves, for instance, popularly say “ the phlegmatic Dutchman” rather than 
“the sensible Dutchman,” or “ the grimacing Frenchman” rather than “ the 
polite Frenchman.” Therefore neither we nor the Germans should exactly 
accept the description strangers give of us, but it is enough for my purpose 
that strangers, in characterizing us with a certain shade of difference, do 
at any rate make it clear that there appears this shade of difference, though 
the character itself, which they give us both, may be a caricature rather 
than a faithful picture of us. Now it is to be noticed that those sharp 
observers, the French—who have a double turn for sharp observation, for 
they have both the quick perception of the Celt and the Latin’s gift for 
coming plump upon the fact,—it is to be noticed, I say, that the French 
put a curious distinction in their popular, depreciating, we will hope 
inadequate, way of hitting off us and the Germans. While they talk of the 
“ bétise allemande,” they talk of the “ gaucherie anglaise;” while they 
talk of the “ Allemand balourd,” they talk of the “ Anglais empétré;” 
while they call the German “ néais,” they call the Englishman “ meélun- 
colique.” The difference between the epithets balouwrd and empétré 
exactly gives the difference in character I wish to seize; balourd means 
heavy and dull, empétré means hampered and embarrassed. This points 
to a certain mixture and strife of elements in the Englishman; to the 
clashing of a Celtic quickness of perception with a Germanic instinct for 
going steadily along close to the ground. The Celt, as we have seen, 
has not at aH, in spite of his quick perception, the Latin talent for dealing 
with the fact, dexterously managing it and making himself master of it ; 
Latin or Latinized people have felt contempt for him on this account, have 
treated him asa poor creature, just as the German, who arrives at fact 
in a different way from the Latins, but who arrives at it, has treated lim; 
the couplet of Chrestien of Troyes about the Welsh :— 

.. » Gallois sont tous, par nature, 
Plus fous que bétes en pature— 

is well known, and expresses the genuine verdict of the Latin mind 
on the Celts. But the perceptive instinct of the Celt feels and anticipates, 
though he has that in him which cuts him off from command of the 
world of fact; he sees what is wanting to him well enough, his mere eye 
is not less sharp, nay, it is sharper, than the Latin’s. He is a quick genius, 
checkmated for want of strenuousness or else patience. The German 
has not the Latin’s sharp precise glance on the world of fact, and dex- 
terous behaviour in it; he fumbles with it much and long, but his honesty 
and patience give him the rule of it in the Jong ran—a surer rule, some 
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of us think, than the Latin gets ;—still, his behaviour in it is not quick 
and dexterous. The Englishman, in so far as he is German,—and he 
is mainly German,—proceeds in the steady-going German fashion; if he 
were all German he would proceed thus for ever without self-consciousness 
or embarrassment; but, in so far as he is Celtic, he has snatches of quick 
instinct which often make him feel he is fumbling, show him visions of an 
easier, more dexterous behaviour, disconcert him and fill him with mis- 
giving. No people, therefore, are so shy, so self-conscious, so embarrassed 
as the English, because two natures are mixed in them, and natures 
which pull them such different ways. The Germanic part, indeed, 
triumphs in us, we are a Germanic people; but not so wholly as to 
exclude hauntings of Celtism, which clash with our Germanism, producing, 
as I believe, our humour, neither German nor Celtic, and so affect us 
that we strike people as odd and singular, not to be referred to any 
known type, and like nothing but ourselves. ‘Nearly every English- 
man,” says an excellent and by no means unfriendly observer, George 
Sand, “Nearly every Englishman, however good-looking he may be, 
has always something singular about him which easily comes to seem 
comic—a sort of typical awkwardness (gaucherie typique) in his looks 
or appearance, which hardly ever wears out.” I say this strangeness 
is accounted for by the English nature being mixed as we have seen, 
while the Latin nature is all of a piece, and so is the German nature, 
and the Celtic nature. 

It is impossible to go very fast when the matter with which one has to 
deal, besides being new and little explored, is also by its nature so subtle, 
eluding one’s grasp unless one handles it with all possible delicacy and 
care. It is in our poetry that the Celtic part in us has left its trace 
clearest, and in our poetry I must follow it before I have done. So much 
has had to be said by way of preparation, and of enabling ourselves to lay 
the finger, with some certainty, upon what is Celtic and what is not, that 
I have reached my limits without accomplishing all I intended, and shall 
have to return to the subject yet once more, in order at last to finish 
with it. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 














The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, 


A xinp enchantress one day put into my hand a mystic volume prettily 
lettered and bound in green, saying, “Iam so fond of this book. It has 
all the dear old fairy tales in it; one never tires of them. Do take it.” 

I carried the little book away with me, and spent a very pleasant quiet 
evening at home by the fire, with H. at the opposite corner, and other old 
friends, whom I felt I had somewhat neglected of late. Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Puss in Boots, the gallant and quixotic Giant-killer, and 
dearest Cinderella, whom we every one of us must have loved, I should 
think ever since we first knew her in her little brown pinafore : I won- 
dered, as I shut them all up for the night between their green beards, what 
it was that made these stories so fresh and so vivid. Why did not they 
fall to pieces, vanish, explode, disappear, like so many of their contempo- 
raries and descendants? And yet far from being forgotten and passing 
away, it would seem as if each generation in turn as it came into the 
world looks to be delighted still by the brilliant pageant, and never tires 
or wearies of it. And on their side the princes and princesses never seem 
to grow any older; the castles and the lovely gardens flourish without 
need of repair or whitewash, or plumbers or glaziers. The princesses’ 
gowns too—sun, moon, and star-colour—do not wear out or pass out of 
fashion or require altering. Even the seven-leagued boots do not appear to 
be the worse for wear. Numbers of realistic stories for children have passed 
away. Little Henry and his Bearer, Poor Harry and Lucy, have very 
nearly given up their little artless ghosts and prattle, and ceased making 
their own beds for the instruction of less excellently brought-up little boys 
and girls, and notwithstanding a very interesting article in the Saturday 
Review, it must be owned that Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton are 
not familiar playfellows in our nurseries and schoolrooms, and have passed 
somewhat out of date. But not so all these centenarians—Prince Riquet, 
Carabas, Little Red Riding-hood, Bluebeard and others. They seem as 
if they would never grow old. They play with the children, they amuse 
the elders, there seems no end to their fund of spirits and perennial youth. 

H., to whom I made this remark, said from the opposite chimney-corner, 
“No wonder; the stories are only histories of real living persons turned 
into fairy princes and princesses. Fairy stories are everywhere and every- 
day. Weare all princes and princesses in disguise, or ogres or wicked 
dwarfs. All these histories are the histories of human nature, which does 
not seem to change very much in a thousand years or so, and we don’t 
get tired of the fairies because they are so true to it.” 

After this little speech of H.’s, we spent an unprofitable half-hour 
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reviewing our acquaintance, and classing them under their real characters 
and qualities. We had dined with Lord Carabas only the day before and met 
Puss in Boots—Beauty and the Beast were also there; we uncharitably 
counted up, I am ashamed to say, no less than six Blucbeards. Jack and 
the Beanstalk we had met just starting on his climb. A Red Riding-hood ; 
a girl with toads dropping from her mouth: we knew three or four of each. 
Cinderellas—alas! who does not know more than one dear, poor, pretty 
Cinderella; and, as for sleeping Princesses in the woods, how many one 
can reckon up! Young, old, ugly, pretty, awakening, sleeping still. 

“Do you remember Cecilia Lulworth,” said H., “and Dorlicote? Poor 
Cecilia!” Some lives are couleur de rose, people say ; others seem to 
be, if not couleur de rose all through, yet full of bright, beautiful tints, 
blues, pinks, little bits of harmonious cheerfulness. Other lives, if not 
_ so brilliant, and seeming more or less grey at times, are very sweet and 

gentle in tone, with faint gleams of gold or lilac to brighten them. And 
then again others, alas! are black and hopeless from the beginning. 
Besides these, there are some which have always appeared to me as 
if they were of a dark, dull hue; a dingy, heavy brown, which no 
happiness, or interest, or bright colour could ever enliven. Blues turn 
sickly, roses seem faded, and yellow lilacs look red and ugly upon these 
heavy backgrounds. Poor Cecilia, as H. called her,—hers had always 
seemed to me one of these latter existences, unutterably dull, common- 
place, respectable, stinted, ugly, and useless. 

Lulworth Hall, with the great dark park bounded by limestone walls, 
with iron gates here and there, looked like a blot upon the bright and 
lovely landscape. The place from a distance, compared with the surround- 
ing country, was a blur and a blemish as it were, sad, silent, solitary. 

Travellers passing by sometimes asked if the place was uninhabited, 
and were told, “ No, shure—the fam'ly lives thear all the yeaurr round.” 
Some charitable souls might wonder what life could be like behind those 
dull gates. One day a young fellow riding by saw rather a sweet woman’s 
face gazing for an instant through the bars, and he went on his way with 
a momentary thrill of pity. Need I say that it was poor Cecilia who 
looked out vacantly to see who was passing along the high-road. She was 
surrounded by hideous moreen, oil-cloth, punctuality, narrow-mindedness, 
horsehair, and mahogany. Loud bells rang at intervals, regular, mono- 
tonous. Surly but devoted attendants waited upon her. She was rarely 
alone ; her mother did not think it right that a girl in Cecilia’s position 
should “race” about the grounds unattended; as for going outside the walls 
it was not to be thought of. When Cecilia went out with her gloves on, 
and her goloshes, her mother’s companion, Miss Bowley, walked beside her 
up and down the dark laurel walk at the back of the house,—up and down, 
down and up, up and down. “I think I am getting tired, Maria,” Miss 
Lulworth would say at last. “If so we had better return to the hall,” 
Maria would reply, “although it is before our time.” And then they 
would walk home in silence, between the iron railings and laurel-bushes. 
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As Cecilia walked erectly by Miss Bowley’s side, the rooks went 
whirling over their heads, the slugs crept sleepily along the path under 
the shadow of the grass and the weeds ; they heard no sounds except 
the cawing of the birds, and the distant monotonous hacking noise of the 
gardener and his boy digging in the kitchen-garden. 

Cecilia, peeping into the long drab drawing-room on her return, might 
perhaps see her mother, erect and dignified, at her open desk, composing, 
writing, crossing, re-reading, an endless letter to an indifferent cousin in 
Ireland, with a single candle and a small piece of blotting-paper, and a 
pen-wiper made of ravellings, all spread out before her. 

“ You have come home early, Cecil,” says the lady, without looking 
up. ‘You had better make the most of your time, and practise till the 
dressing-bell rings. Maria will kindly take up your things.” 

And then in the chill twilight Cecilia sits down to the jangling instru- 
ment, with the worn silk flutings. A faded rack it is upon which her 
fingers had been distended ever since she can remember. <A great many 
people think there is nothing in the world so good for children as scoldings, 
whippings, dark cupboards, and dry bread and water, upon which they 
expect them to grow up into tall, fat, cheerful, amiable men and women, 
and a great many people think that for grown-up young people the silence, 
the chillness, the monotony and sadness of their own fading twilight days 
is all that is required. Mrs. Lulworth and Maria Bowley her companion, 
Cecilia’s late governess, were quite of this opinion. They themselves, when 
they were little girls, had been slapped, snubbed, locked up in closets, 
thrust into bed at all sorts of hours, flattened out on backboards, set on 
high stools to play the piano for days together, made to hem frills five or 
six weeks long, and to learn immense pieces of poetry, so that they had to 
stop at home all the afternoon. And though Mrs. Lulworth had grown 
up stupid, suspicious, narrow-minded, soured, and overbearing, and had 
married for an establishment, and Miss Bowley, her governess’s daughter, 
had turned out nervous, undecided, melancholy, and anxious, and had 
never married at all, yet they determined to bring up Cecilia as they 
themselves had been brought up, and sincerely thought they could not do 
better. 

When Mrs. Lulworth married, she said to Maria, “You must come and 
live with me, and help to educate my children some day, Maria. For the 
present I shall not have a home of my own; we are going to reside with 
my husband’s aunt, Mrs. Dormer. She is a very wealthy person, far 
advanced in years. She is greatly annoyed with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lulworth’s vagaries, and she has asked me and my husband to take their 
places at Dorlicote Hall.” At the end of ten years Mrs. Lulworth wrete 
again :—“ We are now permanently established in our aunt’s house. I 
hear you are in want of a situation; pray come and superintend the 
education of my only child Cecilia (she is named after her godmother, 
Mrs. Dormer). She is now nearly three years old, and I feel that she 
begins to require some discipline.” 
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This letter was written at that same desk twenty-two years before 
Cecilia began her practising, that autumn evening. She was twenty-five 
years old now, but like a child in inexperience, in ignorance, in placidity ; 
a fortunate stolidity and slowness of temperament had saved her from 
being crushed and nipped in the bud, as it were. She was not bored 
because she had never known any other life. It seemed to her only natural 
that all days should be alike, rung in and out by the jangling breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, and prayer bells. Mr. Dormer—a little chip of a man— 
read prayers suitable for every day in the week ; the servants filed in, 
maids first, then the men. Once Cecilia saw one of the maids blush and 
look down smiling as she marched out after the others. Miss. Dormer 
wondered a little, and thought she would ask Susan why she looked so 
strangely, but Susan married the groom soon after, and went away, and 
Cecilia never had an opportunity of speaking to her. 

Night after night Mr. Dormer replaced his spectacles with a click, and 
pulled up his shirt-collar when the service was ended. Night after night 
old Mrs. Dormer coughed a little moaning cough. If she spoke, it was 
generally to make some little bitter remark. Every night she shook hands 
with her nephew and niece, kissed Cecilia’s blooming cheek, and patted 
out of the room. She was a litthke woman with starling eyes. She had 
never got over her husband’s death. She did not always know when she 
moaned. She dressed in black, and lived alone in her turret, where she 
had various old-fashioned occupations—tatting, camphor-boxes to sort, a 
real old spinning-wheel and distaff among other things, at which Cecilia, 
when she was a child, had pricked her fingers trying to make it whirr 
as her aunt did. Spinning-wheels have quite gone out, but I know of 
one or two old ladies who still use them. Mrs. Dormer would go nowhere, 
and would see no one. So at least her niece, the master-spirit, declared, 
and the old lady got to believe it at last. I don’t know how much the fear 
of the obnoxious John and his wife and children may have had to 
do with this arrangement. 

When her great-aunt was gone it was Cecilia’s turn to gather her 
work together at a warning sign from her mother, and walk away through 
the long chilly passages to her slumbers in the great green four-post bed. 
And so time passed. Cecilia grew up. She had neither friends nor 
lovers. She was not happy nor unhappy. She could read, but she 
never cared to open a book. She was quite contented ; for she thought 
Lulworth Llall the finest place, and its inmates the most important people 
in the world. She worked a great deal, embroidering interminable 
quilts and braided toilet-covers and fish-napkins. She never thought of 
anything but the utterest commonplaces and platitudes. She considered 
that being respectable and decorous, and a little pompous and overbearing, 
was the duty of every well-brought-up lady and gentleman. To-night 
she banged away very placidly at Rhodes’ air, for the twentieth time 
breaking down in the same passage and making the same mistake, until 
the dressing-bell rang, and Cecilia, feeling she had done her duty, then 
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extinguished her candle, and went upstairs across the great chill hall, up 
the bare oil-cloth gallery, to her room. 

Most young women have some pleasure, whatever their troubles may 
be, in dressing, and pretty trinkets and beads and ribbons and necklaces. 
An unconscious love of art and intuition leads some ef them, even plain 
ones, to adorn themselves. The colours and ribbon ends brighten bright 
faces, enliven dull ones, deck what is already loveable, or, at all events, 
make the most of what materials there are. Even a maypole, crowned 
and flowered and tastily ribboned, is a pleasing object. And, indeed, the 
art of decoration seems to me a charming natural instinct, and one which 
is not nearly enough encouraged, and a gift which every woman should 
try to acquire. Some girls, like birds, know how to weave, out of ends of 
rags, of threads and morsels and straws, a beautiful whole, a work of real 
genius for their habitation. Frivolities, say some; waste of time, say 
others,—expense, vanity. The strong-minded dowagers shake their heads 
at it all—Mrs. Lulworth among them; only why had Nature painted 
Cecilia’s cheeks of brightest pink, instead of bilious orange, like poor 
Maria Bowley’s ? why was her hair all crisp and curly? and were her 
white even teeth, and her clear grey eyes, vanity and frivolity too? Cecilia 
was rather too stout for her age; she had not much expression in her 
face. And no wonder. There was not much to be expressive about in 
her poor little stinted life. She could not go into raptures over the 
mahogany sideboard, the camphine lamp in the drawing-room, the four- 
post beds indoors, the laurel-bushes without, the Moorish temple with 
yellow glass windows, or the wigwam summer-house, which were the 
alternate boundaries of her daily walks. 

Cecilia was not allowed a fire to dress herself by; a grim maid, how- 
ever, attended, and I suppose she was surrounded, as people say, by every 
comfort. There was a horsehair sofa, everything was large, solid, brown 
as I have said, grim, and in its place. The rooms at Lulworth Hall did 
not take the impress of their inmate, the inmate was moulded by the 
room. There were in Cecilia’s no young lady-like trifles lying here and 
there ; upon the chest of drawers there stood a mahogany workbox, 
square, with a key-—that was the only attempt at feminine elegance—a 
little faded chenille, I believe, was to be seen round the clock on the 
chimney-piece, and a black and white check dressing-gown and an ugly 
little pair of slippers were set out before the toilet-table. On the bed, 
Cecilia’s dinner costume was lying—a sickly green dress, trimmed with 
black—and a white flower for her hair. On the toilet-table an old- 
fashioned jasper serpent-necklace and a set of amethysts were displayed 
for her to choose from, also mittens and a couple of hair-bracelets. The 
girl was quite content, and she would go down gravely to dinner, smoothing 
out her hideous toggery. 

Mrs. Dormer never came down before dinner. All day long she stayed 
up in her room, dozing and trying remedies, and occasionally looking over 
old journals and letters until it was time to come downstairs. She liked 
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to see Cecilia’s pretty face at one side of the table, while her nephew carved, 
and Mrs. Lulworth recounted any of the stirring events of the day. She 
was used to the life—she was sixty when they came to her, she was long 
past eighty now—the last twenty years had been like a long sleep, with the 
dream of what happened when she was alive and in the world continually 
passing before her. 

When the Lulworths first came to her she had been in a low and 
nervous state, only stipulated for quiet and peace, and that no one was to 
come to her house of mourning. The John Lulworths, a cheery couple, 
broke down at the end of a month or two, and preferred giving up all 
chance of their aunt’s great inheritance to living in such utter silence 
and seclusion. Upon Charles, the younger brother and his wife, the habit 
had grown, until now anything else would have been toil and misery to 
them. Except the old rector from the village, the doctor now and then, 
no other human creature ever crossed the threshold. For Cecilia’s sake 
Miss Bowley once ventured to hint,-— 

“ Cecilia with her expectations has the whole world before her.” 
“ Maria!” said Mrs. Lulworth severely ; and indeed to this foolish woman 
it seemed as if money would add more to her daughter’s happiness than the 
delights, the wonders, the interests, the glamours of youth. Charles Lul- 
worth, shrivelled, selfish, dull, worn-out, did not trouble his head about 
Cecilia’s happiness, and let his wife do as she liked with the girl. 

This especial night when Cecilia came down in her ugly green dress, 
it seemed to her as if something unusual had been geing on. The old 
lady’s eyes looked bright and glittering, her father seemed more animated 
than usual, her mother looked mysterious and put out. It might have 
been fancy, but Cecilia thought they all stopped talking as she came into 
the room; but then dinner was announced, and her father offered Mrs. 
Dormer his arm immediately, and they went into the dining-room. 

It must have been fancy. Everything was as usual. “They have put 
up a few hurdles in Dalron’s field, I see,” said Mrs. Lulworth. ‘“ Charles, 
you ought to give orders for repairing the lock of the harness-room.” 

“Have they seen to the pump-handle?” said Mr. Lulworth. 

“T think not.” And then there was a dead silence. 

“ Potatoes,” said Cecilia to the footman. ‘Mamma, we saw ever so 
many slugs in the laurel walk, Maria and I,—didn’t we, Maria? I think 
there are a great many slugs in our place.” 

Old Mrs. Dormer looked up while Cecilia was speaking, and suddenly 
interrupted her in the middle of her sentence. “ How old are you, child?” 
she said; ‘are you seventeen or eighteen ?” 

“ Kighteen ! aunt Cecilia. I am five-and-twenty,” said Cecilia, staring. 

‘Good gracious! is it possible?” said her father, surprised. 

“ Cecil is a woman now,” said her mother. 

“ Five-and-twenty,” said the old lady, quite crossly. “TI had no idea 
time went so fast. She ought to have been married long ago; that is, if 
she means to marry at all.” 
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“ Pray, my dear aunt, do not put such ideas—-” Mrs, Lulworth began. 

“T don’t intend to marry,” said Cecilia, peeling an orange, and quite 
unmoved, and she slowly curled the rind of her orange in the air. “I 
think people are very stupid to marry. Look at poor Jane Simmonds— 
her husband beats her ; Jones saw her.” - 

“So you don’t intend to marry?” said the old lady, with an odd 
inflection in her voice. ‘“ Young ladies were not so wisely brought up in 
my early days,” and she gave a great sigh. ‘I was reading an old 
letter this morning from your poor father Charles—all about happiness, 
and love in a cot, and two little curly-headed boys—Jack, you know, and 
yourself. I should rather like to see John again.” 

“ What, my dear aunt, after his unparalleled audacity ? I declare the 
thought of his impudent letter makes my blood boil,” exclaimed Mrs, 
Lulworth. 

“ Does it?” said the old lady. ‘Cecilia, my dear, you must know 
that your uncle has discovered that the entail was not cut off from a 
certain property which my father left me, and which I brought to my 
husband. He has therefore written me a very business-like letter, in 
which he says he wishes for no alteration at present, but begs that, in the 
event of my making my will, I should remember this, and not complicate 
matters by leaving it to yourself, as had been my intention. I see nothing 
to offend in the request. Your mother thinks differently.” 

Cecilia was so amazed at being told anything that she only stared 
again, and opening a wide mouth, popped into it such a great piece of 
orange that she could not speak for some minutes. 

“ Cecilia has certainly attained years of discretion,” said her great- 
aunt; “she does not compromise herself by giving any opinion on matters 
she does not understand.” 

Notwithstanding her outward imperturbability, Cecilia was a little 
stirred and interested by this history, and by the little conversation which 
had preceded it. Her mother was sitting upright in her chair as usual, 
netting with vigorous action. Her large foot outstretched, her stiff bony 
hands working and jerking monotonously. Her father was dozing in his 
arm-chair; old Mrs. Dormer, too, was nodding in her corner. The 
monotonous Maria was stitching in the lamplight. Grey and black 
shadows loomed all round her. The far end of the room was quite dark; 
the great curtains swept from their ancient cornices. Cecilia, for the first 
time in all her life, wondered whether she should ever live all her life in 
this spot, ever go away ? It seemed impossible, unnatural, that she should 
ever do so. Silent, dull as it was, she was used to it, and did not know 
what was amiss....... 

Young Frank Lulworth, the lawyer of the family—John Lulworth’s 
eldest son—it was who had found it all out. His father wrote that with 
Mrs. Dormer’s permission he proposed coming down in a day or two to 
show her the papers, and to explain to her personally how the matter 
stood. “ My son and I,” said John Lulworth, “ both feel that this would 
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be far more agreeable to our feelings, and perhaps to yours, than having 
recourse to the usual professional intervention, for we have no desire to 
press our claims for the present, and we only wish that in the ultimate 
disposal of your property you should be aware how the matter really 
stands. We have always been led to suppose that the estate actually in 
question has been long destined by you for your grand-niece, Cecilia 
Lulworth, I hear from our old friend Dr. Hicks, that she is remarkably 
pretty and very amiable. Perhaps such vague possibilities are best 
unmentioned, but it has occurred to me that in the event of a mutual 
understanding springing up between the young folks,—my son and 
your grand-niece,—the connection might be agrecable to us all, and lead to 
a renewal of that family intercourse which has been, to my great regret, 
suspended for some time past.” 

Old Mrs. Dormer, in her shaky Italian handwriting, answered her 
nephew's letter by return of post : 

“My pear Nernew,—I must acknowledge the receipt of your epistle of the 13th 
instant, By all means invite your son to pay us his proposed visit. We can then 
talk over business matters at our leisure, and young Francis can be introduced to his 
relatives. Although a long time has elapsed since we last met, believe me, my dear 
nephew, not unmindful of bygone associations, and yours yery truly always, 

“€. Dormer.” 
The letter was in the postman’s bag when old Mrs. Dormer informed 
Mrs. Charles of what she had done. 

Frank Lulworth thought that in all his life he had never seen anything 
so dismal, so silent, so neglected, as Dorlicote Park, when he drove up 
a few days after, through the iron gates and along the black laurel 
wilderness which led to the house. The laurel branches, all unpruned, 
untrained, were twisting savagely in and out, wreathing and interlacing 
one another, clutching tender shootings, wrestling with the young oak- 
trees and the limes. He passed by black and sombre avenues leading to 
mouldy temples, to crumbling summer-houses ; he saw what had once 
been a flower-garden, now all run to seed—wild, straggling, forlorn; a 
broken-down bench, a heap of hurdles lying on the ground, a field-mouse 
darting across the road, a desolate autumn sun shining upon all this 
mouldering ornament and confusion. It seemed more forlorn and melan- 
choly by contrast, somehow, coming as he did out of the loveliest country 
and natural sweetness into the dark and tangled wilderness within these 
limestone walls of Dorlicote. 

The parish of Dorlicote-cum-Rockington looks prettier in the autumn 
than at any other time. A hundred crisp tints, jewelled rays—greys, 
browns, purples, glinting golds, and silvers, rustle and sparkle upon the 
branches of the nut-trees, of the bushes and thickets. Soft blue mists and 
purple tints rest upon the distant hills ; scarlet berries glow among the 
brown leaves of the hedges ; lovely mists fall and vanish suddenly, reveal- 
ing bright and sweet autumnal sights ; blackberries, stacks of corn, brown 
leaves crisping upon the turf, great pears hanging sweetening in the sun 
over the cottage lintels, cows grazing and whisking their tails, blue smoke 
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curling from the tall farm chimneys: all is peaceful, prosperous, golden. 
You can see the sea on clear days from certain knolls and hillocks. .... 

Out of all these pleasant sights young Lulworth came into this dreary 
splendour. He heard no sounds of life—he saw no one. His coachman 
had opened the iron gate. “They doan’t keep no one to moind the gate,” 
said the driver, “ only tradesmen cooms to th’ouse.” Even the gardener 
and his boy were out of the way; and when they got sight of the house at 
last, many of the blinds were down and shutters shut, and only two chim- 
neys were smoking. There was some one living in the place, however, for 
a watch-dog who was lying asleep in his kennel woke up and gave a 
heart-rending howl when Frank got out and rang at the bell. 

- He had to wait an immense time before anybody answered, although a 
little page in buttons came and stared at him in blank amazement from one 
of the basement windows, and never moved. Through the same window 
Frank could see into the kitchen, and he was amused when a sleepy fat 
cook came up behind the little page and languidly boxed his ears, and 
seemed to order him off the premises. 

The butler, who at last answered the door, seemed utterly taken aback 
—nobody had called for months past, and here was a perfect stranger 
taking out his card, and asking for Mrs. Dormer as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world. ‘The under-butler was half-asleep in his 
pantry, and had not heard the door-bell. The page—the very same whose 
ears had been boxed—came wondering to the door, and went to ascertain 
whether Mrs. Dormer would see the gentleman or not. 

“What a vault, what a catacomb, what an ugly old place!” thought 
Frank, as he waited. He heard steps far, far away: then came a long 
silence, and then a heavy tread slowly approaching, and the old butler 
beckoned to him to follow—through a cobweb-colour room, through a 
brown room, through a grey room, into a great dim drab drawing-room, 
where the old lady was sitting alone. She had come down her back stairs 
to receive him; it was years since she had left her room before dinner. 

Even old ladies look kindly upon a tall, well-built, good-looking, 
good-humoured young man. Frank’s nose was a little too long, his 
mouth a little too straight; but he was a handsome young fellow witli 
a charming manner. Only as he came up he was somewhat shy and 
undecided—he did not know exactly how to address the old lady. This 
was his great-aunt. He knew nothing whatever about her, but she 
was very rich; she had invited him to come, and she had a kind face, he 
thought: should he, —ought he to embrace her—perhaps he ought, and 
he made the slightest possible movement in this direction. Mrs. Dormer, 
divining his object, pushed him weakly away. “How do youdo? No 
embraces, thank you. I don’t care for kissing at my age. Sit down— 
there, in that chair opposite—and now tell me about your father, and 
all the family, and about this ridiculous discovery of yours, I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

The interview between them was long and satisfactory on the whole. 
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The unconscious Cecilia and Mis’ Bowley returned that afternoon from 
their usual airing, and as it happened, Cecilia said, ‘‘Oh, Maria ! I left my 
mittens in the drawing-room, last night. I will go and fetch them.” And 
little thinking of what was awaiting her, she flung open the door and 
marched in through the ante-room—mushroom hat and browy veil, 
goloshes and dowdy gown, as usual. ‘ What is this?” thought young 
Lulworth ; “why, who would have supposed it was such a pretty girl?” 
for suddenly the figure stopped short, and a lovely fresh face looked up in 
utter amazement out of the hideous disguise. 

“There, don’t stare, child,” said the old lady. “ This is Francis Lul- 
worth, a very intelligent young man, who has got hold of your fortune 
and ruined all your chances, my dear. He wanted to embrace me just 
now. Francis, you may as well salute your cousin instead: she is much 
more of an age for such compliments,” said Mrs. Dormer, waving her hand. 

The impassive Cecilia, perfectly bewildered and not in the least under- 
standing, only turned her great sleepy astonished eyes upon her cousin, 
and stood perfectly still as if she was one of those beautiful wax-dolls one 
sees stuck up to be stared at. If she had been surprised before, utter 
consternation can scarcely convey her state of mind when young Lulworth 
stepped forward and obeyed her aunt’s behest. And, indeed, a stronger- 
minded person than Cecilia might have been taken aback, who had come 
into the drawing-room to fetch her mittens, and was met in such an 
astounding fashion. Frank, half laughing, half kindly, seeing that Cecilia 
stood quite still and stared at him, supposed it was expected and did as 
he was told. 

The poor girl gave one gasp of horror, and blushed for the first time, 
I believe, in the course of her whole existence. Bowley, fixed and open- 
mouthed from the inner room, suddenly fled with a scream, which recalled 
Cecilia to a sense of outraged propriety : for blushing and blinking more 
deeply, she at last gave three little sobs, and then, O horror! burst into 
tears ! 

“ Highty-tighty ; what a much ado about nothing !” said the old lady, 
losing her temper and feeling not a little guilty, and much alarmed as to 
what her niece Mrs. Lulworth might say were she to come on the scene. 

“T beg your pardon. I am so very, very sorry,” said the young man, 
quite confused and puzzled. ‘I ought to have known better. I frightened 
you. I am your cousin, you know, and really—pray, pray excuse my 
stupidity,” he said, looking anxiously into the fair placid face along which 
the tears were coursing in two streams, like a child’s, 

“Such a thing never happened in all my life before,” said Cecilia. 
“T know it is wrong to cry, but really—really a 

“Leave off crying directly, miss,” said her aunt, testily, “and let us 
have no more of this nonsense.” The old lady dreaded the mother’s 
arrival every instant. Frank, half laughing, but quite unhappy at the 
poor girl’s distress, had taken up his hat to go that minute, not knowing 
what else to do. 
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“Ah! you're going,” says old Mrs. Dormer; “no wonder. Cecilia, 
you have driven your cousin away by your rudeness.” 

“T’m not rude,” sobbed Cecilia. “I can’t help crying. 

“The girl is a greater idiot than I took her for,” cried the old lady. 
“ She has been kept here locked up, until she has not a single idea left in 
her silly noddle. No man of sense could endure her for five minutes. You 


? 
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wish to leave the place, I see, and no wonder ?’ 

“T really think,” said Frank, “that under the circumstances it is the 
best thing I can do. Miss Lulworth, I am sure, would wish me to go.” 

“ Certainly,” said Cecilia. “Go away, pray go away. Oh, how silly 
I am.” 

Here was a catastrophe ! 

The poor old fairy was all puzzled and bewildered: her arts. were 
powerless in this emergency. The princess had awakened, but in tears. 
The prince still stood by, distressed and concerned, feeling horribly guilty, 
and yet scarcely able to help laughing. Poor Cecilia ! her aunt’s reproaches 
had only bewildered her more and more; and for the first time in her life 
she was bewildered, discomposed, forgetful of hours. It was the hour of 
calisthenics ; but Miss Lulworth forgot everything that might have been 
expected from a young lady of her admirable bringing-up. 

Fairy tales are never very long, and this one ought to come to an end, 
The princess was awake now, and her simplicity and beauty touched the 
young prince, who did not, I think, really intend to go, though he took 
up his hat. 

Certainly the story would not have been worth the telling if they had 
not been married soon after, and lived happily all the rest of their lives. 


It is not in fairy tales only that things fall out as one could wish, and 
indeed, H. and T. agreed the other night that fairies, although invisible, 
had not entirely vanished out of the land. 

It is certainly like a fairy transformation to see Cecilia now-a-days in 
her own home with her children and husband about her. Bright, merry, 
full of sympathy and interest, she seems to grow prettier every minute. 

When Frank fell in love with her and proposed, old Mrs. Dormer 
insisted upon instantly giving up the Dorlicote Farm for the young 
people to live in. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lulworth are obliged to live in 
London, but they go there every summer with their children ; and for some 
years after her marriage, Cecilia’s godmother, who took the opportunity 
of the wedding to break through many of her recluse habits, used to come 
and see her every day in a magnificent yellow chariot. 

Some day I may perhaps tell you more about the fairies and enchant- 
ing princesses of my acquaintance. 
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Thought ond Zanguage, 


Fut half a century ago, Dugald Stewart, in his Philosophical Essays, 
speaking of an act of the human understanding manifested in language, 
calls it a mystery yet to be explained. He was quite convinced that the 
existing explanations were entirely wide of the mark—that the meaning of 
a sentence was neither the aggregate of the meanings of the several parts 
of speech, nor the result of a comparison between two of the parts ending 
in the affirmation or denial of their agreement by means of a verbal copula. 
But while he speaks contemptuously of these explanations, he gives none 
of his own—he seems to think the explanation impossible. Is it so? Of 
course, in this, as in most other inquiries, we come at last to ground that 
we cannot penetrate ; but so far as the phenomenon can be explained, it is 
the purpose of this paper to show that since his time it has been explained. 
And if the explanation has not been received so as to be built upon 
universally in works of education, it is not that its truth has been or can 
be successfully questioned, but that, inasmuch as it would interfere with 
and set aside all that has been hitherto deemed fundamental in these 
works, there must arise, as a preparation for the change, an apparent 
necessity for it, springing from progress in other departments of learning. 

Now, it may be safely affirmed that there is very wide evidence of 
such progress, and the pages of this Magazine bear witness to it. Two 
articles may be especially referred to,—one in the number for May, 1863, 
which describes some curious experiments by Dr. Kaussmaul of Erlangen» 
to ascertain the inner life of new-born infants; the other in the number 
for September, 1865, on “Induction and Deduction,” signed, Justus Von 
Liebig. A doctrine which they substantiate, though they do not expressly 
refer to it, must be mentioned as a truth which they include, namely, 
what has been called the relativity of human knowledge, in contradistinc- 
tion to instinctive knowledge, which last is given to brutes, and (with an 
exception to be presently noticed) to brutes only; either with life origi- 
nally, or with the development of their sensations. As to man, the 
doctrine of the relativity of his knowledge is a point on which philosophers 
in this country are at one, however it may have to make its way among 
the unphilosophical multitude with whose strongest prepossessions it is at 
war. Say to any ordinary thinker that a man born blind can never know 
what light is, and you say what is at once admitted; but say that neither 
can he know, that is, be conscious or aware of darkness, and you are met 
by a stare of wondering incredulity. What! not know darkness when, 
whether he opens his eyelids or keeps them shut, darkness is before him 
and around him? That is precisely the reason that he cannot know it— 
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cannot know the thing itself, though he can class it with things which he 
does know, and talk about it with as much rationality as his clear-seeing 
neighbours. For darkness is the privation of light; and though it is his 
peculiar position to be unable to experience the privation of what he 
never had, yet he knows the relation abstractly from the things because 
he knows experimentally other things that stand related in the same way 
—-silence, for example, as the privation of sound; empty space as the 
privation of that which filled it or can fill it; scentlessness as the privation 
or absence of scent. And this, universally, is the nature and character of 
human knowledge. We know nothing as of itself, but only as it stands 
out in some relation to another thing; in other words, the human under- 
standing must have premises before it, or it does not act—it is dormant till 
appointed or adequate premises arise. In only one particular does the 
human creature receive knowledge, in the early stage of his existence, 
immediately with sensation, as irrational creatures always receive it, if, as 
was said above, not at once with life, yet as their sensations ripen. It was 
ascertained by the experiments reported in the former of the two papers 
to which allusion has been made, that while the new-born babe seeks its 
first food instinctively, and has knowledge of it immediately through the 
organs of taste, yet as to its other sensations, there was no evidence to show 
that any knowledge accompanied them. Of man, then, it may be said that 
when newly born, he has everything to learn but the perception of his 
first food ; and without that perception he would perish almost as soon as 
he exists. 

But some formidable questions arise if we admit this statement. If 
man’s earliest existence is sensational only, how does it become intellectual 
also? And having become intellectual as well as sensational, how is it 
that our early-acquired knowledge is not separable at will from our sensa- 
tions, but has the character and effect of being instinctive, as perception 
in irrational creatures always is? ‘These questions physiology, in its 
present advanced state, is quite able to solve. The solution cannot be 
entered upon here, but it amounts to this : that our direct or real sensa- 
tions—those, to wit, which are produced by outward causes—by repetition 
in series, generate from within unreal or ideal effects, and these take place 
of the real when the latter fall away from the series, so that the real and 
the unreal, the substantial and the ideal, now stand forth in contrast, and 
the one is known because the other is known. But the act of the under- 
standing which yields this knowledge having fulfilled its end, needs no 
repetition, any more than a syllogism needs repetition at full when its 
conclusion is established. The real or the ideal sensation then by its mere 
presence brings up the acquired knowledge, and thenceforward man’s 
being is intellectual as well as sensational; that is to say, he now knows 
the outward world distinctly from himself, and is prepared to acquire by 
degrees the further knowledge of it which awaits the occasions, and these 
come in his way sometimes so that he cannot escape them, sometimes so 
that he has to choose his premises, sometimes by a chance that falls appa- 
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rently to him alone, sometimes by wild poetical surmise, of which kind of 
surmise the philosophy of Plato affords the most splendid example in the 
history of human thought ; and in our day, we boast that they are some- 
times attained by scientific process, that is, by the surmise of a previously 
disciplined mind, followed and established, if established, by Baconian 
research. 

That what physiology is thus able to trace to its beginning is the true 
explanation we have ground in two directions to assert: first, because 
unless man from the beginning obtained his knowledge differently from 
brutes, he would not be the only creature capable of rational language; 
and secondly, because, while the knowledge which is given with the gift of 
life to other creatures is at once adequate to the ends of their being, ¢ 
that they are never able of themselves to alter or increase it, the know- 
ledge which man gets he gets by degrees, and always under the liability 
to error. What, indeed, has been the progress of knowledge up to the 
present time but the correction of misunderstandings arising out of unwar- 
rantable assumptions of premises, leaving us in this condition—that how- 
ever good may seem our present ground (and the goodness is attested by 
the fruit—the practical benefits it yields), yet we are never sure that a 
future generation will not see, under other relations than we see, those 
very things concerning which we are at present most assured? This is to 
assert, in other words, that although, in the process of Depuction, or 
giving of our knowledge forth or out, we cannot err with relation to the 
premises we count on having attained, yet in the previous process of 
Inpuction, or drawing of our knowledge in, we are always liable to error. 

Thus far we have led the reader on ground established by views 
already opened in the pages of this Magazine. It remains to show that the 
actual ministry of language to thought accords with these views, and first 
to assert—what indeed is never denied—that language is used for the 
two purposes named, that is to say, for induction and for deduction. It is 
when used for the latter purpose that we shall have to discredit the 
existing modes of explanation, and to substitute one that shall adapt itself 
to the exigency. 

When we deduce (that is, bring forth) what we know and wish to be 
known, we put parts of speech together in order to make the whole 
speech by which it shall be signified. Now the knowledge or meaning 
we wish to convey is one and singular—why, then, in trying to convey it, 
do we use an expression made up of parts? Not certainly by preference; 
for suppose the meaning to be already provided with some one indivisible 
expression, there is no doubt that the one single expression would be used. 
A Roman of old said esurio when the occasion to say so arose; on the 
occasion arising to an Englishman, he puts three parts of speech together 
and says I am hungry. But in the latter case, is not the meaning as much 
one and indivisible as in the other? No, will be the common answer; for each 
part of speech has its separate meaning, and it is by putting these meanings 
together that we get the whole meaning. A very little consideration will 
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show that this explanation cannot stand. It is true that J, and am, and 
hungry, have each a separate meaning, but each word, by its very gram- 
matical character as a part of speech, and not the whole speech, forces us 
to wait the result. Let the speaker stop at J, and the hearer asks, Well, 
what about I? Let him stop at J am, and a similar question is put. 
And when the whole speech is formed, has there been, in correspondence 
with the addition of parts, an addition of the meaning of the parts? 
Quite the contrary—the effect has been subtraction, not addition. Till 
J is joined to am, and am to J, the term J has no meaning which corre- 
sponds to anything that is known or can be known in the whole compass 
of nature as nature exists for us, inasmuch as there is no such thing as a 
person who is not an individual, while J, in the abstract, is general or 
universal in meaning. So am stands for existence abstracted from every- 
thing existing in particular; an abstraction having nothing corresponding 
to it in nature. These abstract terms, then, with their abstract meanings, 
have no value in the deductive process but as premises out of which 
special meanings shall arise, and when that meaning is yielded, the 
premises cease to have separate meanings. The remaining part of speech, 
hungry, signifies being hungry abstracted from every one that hungers; 
but in joining it to J-am, we take its abstract meaning away; and now 
the three parts of speech are one expression with one meaning, whose 
parts are separately meaningless. In point of fact, with regard to this 
particular example (and the example is anything but singular), custom 
has rendered us inattentive to the meanings of the separate parts, so that 
the English expression is, to all intents and purposes, as much a word of 
four unmeaning syllables as is the Latin one. 

Now, the effect here asserted as to the junction of the parts of speech 
in this instance, is the effect untversALLy of such junction. Whenever 
we put two parts of speech together which are fit, as we say, to make 
sense, this sense is one, and the expression is one:—if you divide 
the expression, you do not divide the meaning; meaning has no parts; 
you do but go back to the meanings out of which the special meaning 
has sprung. If I put together the two parts of speech, black and bird, 
to form the one name for the one thing, black no longer signifies anything 
that is black, and bird no longer signifies any bird ; what was general in the 
meaning of each part has flown off; black restricts dird to the special meaning, 
and bird restricts black, and we have one name of two syllables as the effect.* 





* This fact admits of the following illustration: — 
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Let the two circles represent the abstract meanings of two parts of speech. Suppose 
they are not fitted to make sense, they can but stand side by side, as in the first mode 
of placing them ; but if they have that previous fitness, it will be because each contains 
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But see what is the consequence of the undeniable fact. If parts of speech 
as fast as they are put together yield meaning more and more special, and 
that special meaning is always one, then a long discourse, if its parts are 
logically as well as grammatically put together, will be but as one word 
for the one special state of thought attained. Let us see how this applies - 
to a syllogism formally drawn out. LZvery man is a brother. By our 
doctrine this proposition is one expression for the one special meaning 
attained from general premises; and the following is another such expres- 
sion:—Every negro is a man. But the moment of understanding these 
special meanings relatively is the moment of understanding a still more 
special meaning out of them, and whether we express this result in a third 
proposition or not, the result—that is the knowledge attained—remains, 
namely, that every negro is a brother. Observe how the effect would fail 
if, after saying, Every man is a brother, we were to say, Every negro is 
woolly-headed. Well and good, would be the observation of our respon- 
dent, but what then? There is no result, no one truth included in the 
two, and we leave the propositions grammatically, as they are logically, 
distinct. 

We have nothing different in effect when, instead of logically related 
propositions, we put together logically related parts of simpler grammatical 
character ; for instance, large circles. Here the two parts yield one 
special meaning—conclusion, if we choose to call it so—what was general 
in the meaning of each being sunk by the mutual restriction. But now, 
attempt to put together square and circles ; and this, in many languages, 
you can do effectually, as far as grammar is concerned, by making the 
adjective agree with the substantive in number, gender, and case; but is 
there any logical result? The two parts retain their separate meanings, 
just as do the two propositions in the previous example. 





some of the things meant by the other, and the passing of one circle partially over the 
other so as to create a space which they both include, while what remains of each 
circle falls away and is lost, will correspond to the process intended to be illustrated. 

When, however, one of the two parts has a privative meaning, such as we find 
in no, not, dis, un, in, less, the illustration must be modified a little. The one circle 
must then go, not partially, but quite over the other, so as to obliterate it. Still 
we get this effect—a special meaning out of two previous meanings ; for the meaning 
obliterated, nevertheless, restricts that which obliterates it, and so from no and body 
we get nobody; from no and thing, nothing; from can and not, cannot, from dis and 
join, disjoin; from un and happy, unhappy; from in and glorious, inglorious ; from 
Sriend and less, friendless. 

In the instances here given there is this peculiarity, that the premises of the 
special meaning are not written separately, but are joined so as to yield at once the 
one expression for the one meaning. This may be done when the meaning has so 
often occurred that we no longer need the premises leading to it; but whether it be 
done or not, the principle of such junction accompanies every act of logical develop- 
ment. For instance, from no and man we get the part of speech no-man; from quite 
and happy, the part of speech quite-happy; from is and quite-happy, the part of 
speech is-quite-happy; and from no-man and is-quite-happy, the completed speech. 
But even this completed speech becomes a part of speech if followed or preceded by 
a part that makes sense with it. 
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It appears clear, then, that the process of putting parts of speech 
together in order to reach a meaning is not a process in which we add 
meaning to meaning, but the very reverse. There is, however, another 
way of accounting for what takes place, and this we have to examine; for 
which end we will go back to our first example, J am hungry. Here, it is 
said, J is the subject, hungry the predicate, and am the copula. By using 
these as instruments in the operation, we are said to institute a comparison 
between the subject and the proposed predicate, and, after due considera- 
tion, we affirm their agreement by means of the copula. If this is a true 
description of the process, of course ours is erroneous; and that it 
essentially differs from ours, is apparent from this, that by the very 
nature of the asserted process, the parts of speech are kept in their 
unfused abstract state; and when they join, it is not to yield something 
different in meaning to the previous parts, as in chemical combination 
we get a new substance out of the combining elements, but the junction is 
purely mechanical, the elements remaining precisely what they were. 

But here the question arises—Is a part of speech of no value or use 
while it remains separate? The answer is, that in the induction of know- 
ledge it is of incalculable use and value, although in the deduction its use 
is no other than has been shown. It is by the assistance of terms at first 
special—at first significant of the individual things, real and unreal, that 
make up the outward and inward worlds in which for the present we live, 
and move, and have our being—it is by these that we assemble and group 
the particulars, and entertain the relations in which they stand to each 
other abstractly from the things themselves, though the things suggest the 
abstractions. On this point we have nothing new in doctrine to offer :— 
succinctly we may state that as the business of deduction is specialization, 
that of induction is generalization, and generalization always includes 
abstraction—the abstracting of what is common to all the individuals of 
the species, genus, or class. And it may perhaps startle some persons 
to declare that these abstractions can never carry us beyond the worlds 
of fancy and reality from which they spring, and to which, when properly 
used, they always return; so that any attempt to transcend, by their 
means, our present sphere of action and of thought must end, if it end 
at all, in an encrmous delusion. 
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HE doctor repeated the servant's 
message in a tone which betrayed 
unmistakable irritation at find- 
ing himself admitted no farther 
than the door. 

“¢Your mistress is not well 
; enough to see visitors? Give 
* her that card,’ said the doctor, 
2 ‘and say I expect her, the next 
¢ time I call, to be well enough to 
see me.’ 

“If his voice had not told me 
plainly that he felt in no friendly 
= mood towards Mrs. Oldershaw, I 
<-> daresay I should have let him 
px: go without claiming his acquaint- 
ance. But, as things were, I felt 
> an impulse to speak to him or 
; = to anybody who had a grudge 
against Mother Jezebel. There was more of my small spitefulness in 
this, I suppose. Anyway, I slipped downstairs ; and, following the doctor 
out quietly, overtook him in the street. 

“T had recognized his voice, and I recognized his back as I walked 
behind him. But when I called him by his name, and when he turned 
round with a start and confronted me, I followed his example, and started 
on my side. The doctor’s face was transformed into the face of a perfect 
stranger! His baldness had hidden itself under an artfully grizzled wig. 
He had allowed his whiskers to grow, and had dyed them to match his 
new head of hair. Hideous circular spectacles bestrode his nose in place 
of the neat double eyeglass that he used to carry in his hand; and a black 
neckerchief, surmounted by immense shirt-collars, appeared as the un- 
worthy successor of the clerical white cravat of former times. Nothing 
remained of the man I once knew but the comfortable plumpness of his 
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figure, and the confidential courtesy and smoothness of his manner and 
his voice. 

“Charmed to see you again,’ said the doctor, looking about him 
a little anxiously, and producing his card-case in a very precipitate 
manner. ‘But my dear Miss Gwilt, permit me to rectify a slight mistake 
on your part. Doctor Downward of Pimlico is dead and buried ; and you 
will infinitely oblige me if you will never, on any consideration, mention 
him again!’ 

“J took the card he offered me, and discovered that I was now 
supposed to be speaking to ‘ Doctor Le Doux, of the Sanatorium, Fair- 
weather Vale, Hampstead !’ 

«You seem to have found it necessary,’ I said, ‘to change a great 


many things since I last saw you? Your name, your residence, your 
9? 





personal appearance, 

“¢And my branch of practice,’ interposed the doctor. ‘I have 
purchased of the original possessor (a person of feeble enterprise and no 
resources) a name, a diploma, and a partially completed sanatorium for 
the reception of nervous invalids. We are open already to the inspection 
of a few privileged friends—come and see us. Are you walking my 
way? Pray take my arm, and tell me to what happy chance I am 
indebted for the pleasure of seeing you again?’ 

“T told him the circumstances exactly as they had happened, and 
I added (with a view to making sure of his relations with his former 
ally at Pimlico) that I had been greatly surprised to hear Mrs. Older- 
shaw’s door shut on such an old friend as himself. Cautious as he 
was, the doctor’s manner of receiving my remark satisfied me at once 
that my suspicions of an estrangement were well founded. His smile 
vanished, and he settled his hideous spectacles irritably on the-bridge 
of his nose. 

““¢ Pardon me if I leave you to draw your own conclusions,’ he said. 
‘ The subject of Mrs. Oldershaw is, I regret to say, far from agreeable to 
me under existing circumstances. A business difficulty connected with 
our late partnership at Pimlico, entirely without interest for a young and 
brilliant woman like yourself. Tell me your news! Have you left your 
situation at Thorpe-Ambrose? Are you residing in London? Is there 
anything, professional or otherwise, that I can do for you ?’ 

“That last question was a more important one than he supposed. 
Before I answered it, I felt the necessity of parting company with him 
and of getting a little time to think. 

“¢ You have kindly asked me, doctor, to pay you a visit,’ I said. ‘In 
your quiet house at Hampstead, I may possibly have something to say 
to you which I can’t say in this noisy street. When are you at home 
at the Sanatorium? Should I find you there later in the day?’ 

“The doctor assured me that -he was then on his way back, and 
begged that I would name my own hour. I said, ‘Towards the after- 
noon ;’ and, pleading an engagement, hailed the first omnibus that passed 
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us. ‘Don’t forget the address,’ said the doctor, as he handed me in. ‘I 
have got your card,’ I answered—and so we parted. 

“T returned to the hotel, and went up into my room, and thought 
over it very anxiously. 


“The serious obstacle of the signature on the marriage register 
still stood in my way as unmanageably as ever. All hope of getting 
assistance from Mrs. Oldershaw was at an end. I could only regard her 
henceforth as an enemy hidden in the dark—the enemy, beyond all doubt 
now, who had had me followed and watched when I was last in London. 
To what other counsellor could I turn for the advice which my unlucky 
ignorance of law and business obliged me to seek from some one more 
experienced than myself? Could I go to the lawyer whom I consulted 
when I was about to marry Midwinter in my maiden name? Impossible! 
To say nothing of his cold reception of me when I had last seen him, the 
advice I wanted this time, related (disguise the facts as I might) to the 
commission of a Fraud—a fraud of the sort that no prosperous lawyer 
would consent to assist, if he had a character to lose. Was there any 
other competent person I could think of? There was one, and one only 
—the doctor who had died at Pimlico, and had revived again at 
Hampstead. 

“T knew him to be.entirely without scruples ; to have the business 
experience that I wanted myself ; and to be as cunning, as clever, and as 
far-seeing a man as could be found in all London. Beyond this, I had 
made two important discoveries in connection with him that morning. In 
the first place, he was on bad terms with Mrs. Oldershaw,—which would 
protect me from all danger of the two leaguing together against me, if I 
trusted him. In the second place, circumstances still obliged him to 
keep his identity carefully disguised,—which gave me a hold over him 
in no respect inferior to any hold that J might give him over me. In 
every way he was the right man, the only man, for my purpose ; and 
yet I hesitated at going to him—hesitated for a full hour and more, 
without knowing why ! 

“Tt was two o'clock before I finally decided on paying the doctor a 
visit. Having, after this, occupied nearly another hour in determining to 
a hair’s breadth how far I should take him into my confidence, I sent for 
a cab at last, and set off towards three in the afternoon for Hampstead. 


“J found the Sanatorium with some little difficulty. 

“ Fairweather Vale proved to be a new neighbourhood, situated below 
the high ground of Hampstead, on the southern side. The day was over- 
cast, and the place looked very dreary. We approached it by a new road 
running between trees, which might once have been the park-avenue of a 
country house. At the end we came upon a wilderness of open ground, with 
half-finished villas dotted about, and a hideous litter of boards, wheel- 
barrows, and building materials of all sorts scattered in every direction. 
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At one corner of this scene of desolation stood a great overgrown dismal 
house, plastered with drab-coloured stucco, and surrounded by a naked un- 
finished garden, without a shrub or a flower in it—frightful to behold. On 
the open iron gate that led into this enclosure was a new brass plate, with 
‘Sanatorium’ inscribed on it in great black letters. The bell, when the 
cabman rang it, pealed through the empty house like a knell; and the 
pallid withered old manservant in black, who answered the door, looked as 
if he had stepped up out of his grave to perform that service. He let out 
on me a smell of damp plaster and new varnish; and he let in with me a 
chilling draught of the damp November air. I didn’t notice it at the 
time—but writing of it now, I remember that I shivered as I crossed the 
threshold. 

“T gave my name to the servant as ‘Mrs. Armadale,’ and was shown 
into the waiting-room. The very fire itself was dying of damp in the 
grate. The only books on the table were the doctor’s Works, in sober 
drab covers; and the only object that ornamented the walls was the 
foreign Diploma (handsomely framed and glazed), of which the doctor had 
possessed himself by purchase, along with the foreign name. 

“ After a moment or two, the proprietor of the Sanatorium came in, 
and held up his hands in cheerful astonishment at the sight of me. 

“¢T hadn’t an idea who “ Mrs. Armadale” was!’ he said. ‘My dear 
lady, have you changed your name, too? How sly of you not to tell me 
when we met this morning! Come into my private snuggery—I can’t 
think of keeping an old and dear friend like you in the patients’ waiting- 
room.’ 

“The doctor’s private snuggery was at the back of the house, looking 
out on fields and trees, doomed but not yet destroyed by the builder. 
Horrible objects in brass and leather and glass, twisted and turned as if 
they were sentient things writhing in agonies of pain, filled up one end of 
the room. A great book-case with glass doors extended over the whole of 
the opposite wall, und exhibited on its shelves long rows of glass jars, in 
which shapeless dead creatures of a dull white colour floated in yellow 
liquid. Above the fireplace hung a collection of photographic portraits 
of men and women, enclosed in two large frames hanging side by side 
with a space between them. The left-hand frame illustrated the effects of 
nervous suffering as seen in the face; the right-hand frame exhibited 
the ravages of insanity from the same point of view; while the space 
between was occupied by an elegantly-illuminated scroll, bearing inscribed 
on it the time-honoured motto, ‘ Prevention is better than Cure.’ 

“*Here I am, with my galvanic apparatus, and my preserved speci- 
mens, and all the rest of it,’ said the doctor, placing me in a chair by the 
fireside. ‘And there is my System mutely addressing you just above 
your head, under a form of exposition which I venture to describe as 
frankness itself. ‘This is no madhouse, my dear lady. Let other men 
treat insanity, if they like—JZ stop it! No patients in the house as yet. 
But we live in an age when nervous derangement (parent of insanity) is 
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steadily on the increase; and in due time the sufferers will come. I can 
wait as Harvey waited, as Jenner waited. And now, do put your feet up 
on the fender, and tell me about yourself. You are married, of course? 
And what a pretty name! Accept my best and most heartfelt congratu- 
lations. You have the two greatest blessings that can fall to a woman’s 
lot; the two capital H’s, as I call them—Husband and Home.’ 

“T interrupted the genial flow of the doctor’s congratulations at the 
first opportunity. 

“‘¢T am married; but the circumstances are by no means of the ordi- 
nary kind,’ I said seriously. ‘My present position includes none of the 
blessings that are usually supposed to fall to a woman’s lot. I am already 
in a situation of very serious difficulty—and before long I may be ina 
situation of very serious danger as well.’ 

“The doctor drew his chair a little nearer to me, and fell at once into 
his old professional manner and his old confidential tone. 

“¢Tf you wish to consult me,’ he said softly, ‘you know that I have 
kept some dangerous secrets in my time, and you also know that I possess 
two valuable qualities as an adviser. Iam not easily shocked; and I can 
be implicitly trusted.’ 

“T hesitated even now, at the eleventh hour, sitting alone with him in 
his own room. It was so strange to me to be trusting to anybody but 
myself! And yet, how could I help trusting another person, in a difficulty 
which turned on a matter of law? 

“¢ Just as you please, you know,’ added the doctor. ‘I never invite 
confidences. I merely receive them.’ 

“ There was no help for it; I had come there not to hesitate, but to 
speak, I risked it, and spoke. 

“ «The matter on which I wish to consult you,’ I said, ‘is not (as you 
seem to think) within your experience as a professional man. But I 
believe you may be of assistance to me, if I trust myself to your larger 
experience as a man of the world. I warn you, beforehand, that I shall 
certainly surprise and possibly alarm you before I have done.’ 

“With that preface, I entered on my story, telling him what I had 
settled to tell him—and no more. 

“T made no secret, at the outset, of my intention to personate Arma- 
dale’s widow; and I mentioned without reserve (knowing that the doctor 
could go to the office and examine the will for himself) the handsome 
income that would be settled on me in the event of my success. Some 
of the circumstances that followed next in succession, I thought it desirable 
to alter or conceal. I showed him the newspaper account of the loss of 
the yacht—but I said nothing about events at Naples. I informed him of 
the exact similarity of the two names ; leaving him to imagine that it was 
accidental. I told him, as an important element in the matter, that my 
husband had kept his real name a profound secret from everybody but 
myself; but (to prevent any communication between them) I carefully 
concealed from the doctor what the assumed name under which Midwinter 
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had lived all his life teally was. I acknowledged that I had left my hus- 
band behind me on the Continent; but when the doctor put the question, 
I allowed him to conclude—I couldn't with all my resolution tell him posi- 
tively !—that Midwinter knew of the contemplated Fraud, and that he 
was staying away purposely so as not to compromise me by his presence. 
This difficulty smoothed over—or, as I feel it now, this baseness com- 
mitted,—I reverted to myself, and came back again to the truth. - One 
after ancther, I mentioned all the circumstances connected with my pri- 
vate marriage, and with the movements of Armadale and Midwinter, 
which rendered any discovery of the false personation (through the evi- 
dence of other people) a downright impossibility. ‘So much,’ I said, 
in conclusion, ‘for the object in view. The next thing is to tell you 
plainly of a very serious obstacle that stands in my way.’ 

“The doctor, who had listened thus far without interrupting me, 
begged permission here to say a few words on his side before I went on. 

“ The ‘few words’ proved to be all questions—clever, searching, sus- 
picious questions,—which I was, however, able to answer with little 
or no reserve, for they related, in almost every instance, to the circum- 
stances under which I had been married, and to the chances for and 
against my lawful husband if he chose to assert his claim to me at any 
future time. 

‘“‘ My replies informed the doctor, in.the first place, that I had so 
managed matters at Thorpe-Ambrose as to produce a general impression 
that Armadale intended to marry me; in the second place, that my 
husband’s early life had not been of a kind to exhibit him favour- 
ably in the eyes of the world; in the third place, that we had been 
married without any witnesses present who knew us, at a large parish 
church in which two other couples had been married the same morning, 
to say nothing of the dozens on dozens of other couples (confusing all 
remembrance of us in the minds of the officiating people) who had been 
married since. When I had put the doctor in possession of these facts— 
and when he had further ascertained that Midwinter and I had gone 
abroad among strangers immediately after leaving the church; and that 
the men employed on board the yacht in which Armadale had sailed 
from Somersetshire (before my marriage) were now away in ships 
voyaging to the other end of the world—his confidence in my prospects 
showed itself plainly in his face. ‘So far as I can see,’ he said, ‘your 
husband’s claim to you (after you have stepped into the place of the 
dead Mr. Armadale’s widow) would rest on nothing but his own bare 
assertion. And that I think you may safely set at defiance. Excuse 
my apparent distrust of the gentleman. But there might be a misunder- 
standing between you in the future, and it is highly desirable to ascertain 
beforehand exactly what he could or could not do under those circum- 
stances. And now that we have done with the main obstacle that J see 
in the way of your success, let us by all means come to the obstacle that 
you see next!’ 
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“T was willing enough to come to it. The tone in which he spoke of 
Midwinter, though I myself was responsible for it, jarred on me horribly, 
and roused for the moment some of the old folly of feeling which I fancied 
I had laid asleep for ever. I rushed at the chance of changing the subject, 
and mentioned the discrepancy in the register between the hand in which 
Midwinter had signed the name of Allan Armadale, and the hand in which 
Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose had been accustomed to write his name, 
with an eagerness which it quite diverted the doctor to see. 

“Ts that all?’ he asked, to my infinite surprise and relief, when I 
had done. ‘My dear lady, pray set your mind at ease! If the late 
Mr. Armadale’s lawyers want a proof of your marriage, they won’t go to 
the church-register for it, I can promise you !’ 

“«¢ What!’ I exclaimed in astonishment ; ‘do you mean to say that 
the entry in the register is not a proof of my marriage?’ 

“<Tt is a proof,’ said the doctor, ‘that you have been married to 
somebody. But it is no proof that you have been married to Mr. Arma- 
dale of Thorpe-Ambrose. Jack Nokes or Tom Styles (excuse the homeli- 
ness of the illustration!) might have got the Licence, and gone to the church 
to be married to you under Mr. Armadale’s name—and the register (how 
could it do otherwise?) must in that case have innocently assisted the 
deception. I see I surprise you. My dear madam, when you opened this 
interesting business you surprised me—I may own it now—by laying so 
much stress on the curious similarity between the two names. You 
might have entered on the very daring and romantic enterprise in which 
you are now engaged, without necessarily marrying your present husband. 
Any other man would have done just as well, provided he was willing to 
take Mr. Armadale’s name for the purpose.’ 

“T felt my temper going at this. ‘Any other man would not have 
done just as well,’ I rejoined instantly. ‘But for the similarity of the 
names, I should never have thought of the enterprise at all.’ 

‘¢ The doctor admitted that he had spoken too hastily. ‘That personal 
view of the subject had, I confess, escaped me,’ he said. ‘ However, let 
us get back to the matter in hand. In the course of what I may term an 
adventurous medical life, I have been brought more than once into contact 
with the gentlemen of the law, and have had opportunities of observing 
their proceedings in cases of, let us say, Domestic Jurisprudence. I am 
quite sure I am correct in informing you that the proof which will be 
required by Mr. Armadale’s representatives will be the evidence of a 
witness present at the marriage, who can speak to the identity of the 
bride and bridegroom from his own personal knowledge.’ 

“¢But I have already told you,’ I said, ‘that there was no such person 





present.’ 

“‘ Precisely,’ rejoined the doctor. ‘In that case, what you now 
want, before you can safely stir a step in the matter, is—if you will 
pardon me the expression—a ready-made witness, possessed of rare moral 
and personal resources, who can be trusted to assume the necessary 
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character, and to make the necessary Declaration before a magistrate. 
Do you know of any such person?’ asked the doctor, throwing himself 
back in his chair, and looking at me with the utmost innocence. 

“¢T only know You,’ I said. 

The doctor laughed softly. ‘So like a woman!’ he remarked, with 
the most exasperating good-humour. ‘The moment she sees her object, 
she dashes at it headlong the nearest way. Oh, the sex! the sex!’ 

“¢ Never mind the sex !’ I broke out impatiently. ‘I want a serious 
answer—Yes or No?’ 

“The doctor rose, and waved his hand with great gravity and 
dignity all round the room. ‘You see this vast establishment,’ he 
began ; ‘you can possibly estimate to some extent the immense stake I 
have in its prosperity and success. Your excellent natural sense will 
tell you that the Principal of this Sanatorium must be a man of the most 
unblemished character: 4 

“* Why waste so many words,’ I said, ‘when one word will do? 
You mean No!’ 

“The Principal of the Sanatorium suddenly relapsed into the character 
of my confidential friend. 

“¢ My dear lady,’ he said, ‘it isn’t Yes, and it isn’t No, at a moment’s 
notice. Give me till to-morrow afternoon. By that time, I engage to 
be ready to do one of two things—either to withdraw myself from this 
business at once, or to go into it with you heart and soul. Do you agree 
to that? Very good—we may drop the subject then till to-morrow. 
Where can I call on you when I have decided what to do?’ 

“‘ There was no objection to my trusting him with my address at the 
hotel. I had taken care to present myself there as ‘Mrs. Armadale;’ 
and I had given Midwinter an address at the neighbouring post-office to 
write to, when he answered my letters. We settled the hour at which 
the doctor was to call on me; and, that matter arranged, I rose to go, 
resisting all offers of refreshment, and all proposals to show me over the 
house. His smooth persistence in keeping up appearances after we had 
thoroughly understood each other, disgusted me. I got away from him as 
soon as I could, and came back to my diary and my own room. 

“ We shall see how it ends to-morrow. My own idea is that my 
confidential friend will say Yes. 





“ November 24th.—The doctor has said Yes, as I supposed—but on 
terms which I never anticipated. The condition on which I have secured 
his services amounts to nothing less than the payment to him, on my; 
stepping into the place of Armadale’s widow, of half my first year’s income 
—in other words, six hundred pounds ! 

“T protested against this extortionate demand in every way I could 
think of. All to no purpose. The doctor met me with the most engaging 
frankness. Nothing, he said, but the accidental embarrassment of his 
position at the present time would have induced him to mix himself up 
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in the matter at all. He would honestly confess that he had exhausted 
his own resources, and the resources of other persons whom he described 
as his ‘backers,’ in the purchase and completion of the Sanatorium. 
Under those circumstances, six hundred pounds in prospect was an 
object to him, For that sum he would run the serious risk of advising 
and assisting me. Not a farthing less would tempt him—and there he 
left it, with his best and friendliest wishes, in my hands ! 

“It ended in the only way in which it could end. I had no choice 
but to accept the terms, and to let the doctor settle things on the spot as 
he pleased. The arrangement once made between us, I must do him the 
justice to say that he showed no disposition to let the grass grow under 
his feet. He called briskly for pen, ink, and paper, and suggested opening 
the campaign at Thorpe-Ambrose by to-night’s post. 

“ We agreed on a form of letter which I wrote, and which he copied 
on the spot. I entered into no particulars at starting. I simply asserted 
that I was the widow of the deceased Mr. Armadale ; that I had been 
privately married to him; that I had returned to England on his sailing 
in the yacht from Naples; and that I begged to enclose a copy of my 
marriage-certificate, as a matter of form with which I presumed it was 
customary to comply. The letter was addressed to ‘ The representatives 
of the late Allan Armadale, Esq., Thorpe-Ambrose, Norfolk.’ And the 
doctor himself carried it away, and put it in the post. 

“T am not so excited and so impatient for results as I expected to be, 
now that the first step is taken. The thought of Midwinter haunts me 
like a ghost. I have been writing to him again—as before, to keep up 
appearances. It will be my last letter, I think. My courage feels 
shaken, my spirits get depressed, when my thoughts go back to Turin. I 
am no more capable of facing the consideration of Midwinter at this 
moment than I was in the bygone time. Tne day of reckoning with 
him, once distant and doubtful, is a day that may come to me now, I 
know not how soon. And here I am, trusting myself blindly to the 
chapter of Accidents still ! 


“ November 25th.—At two o’clock to-day the doctor called again by 
appointment. He has been to his lawyers (of course without taking 
them into our confidence) to put the case simply of proving my marriage. 
The result confirms what he has already told me. The pivot on which 
the whole matter will turn, if my claim is disputed, will be the question 
of identity; and it may be necessary for the witness to make his Decla- 
ration in the magistrates’ presence before the week is out. 

“Tn this position of affairs, the doctor thinks it important that we 
should be within easy reach of each other, and proposes to find a quiet 
lodging for me in his neighbourhood. I am quite willing to go anywhere 
—for, among the other strange fancies that have got possession of me, I 
have an idea that I shall feel more completely lost to Midwinter if I move 
out of the neighbourhood in which his letters are addressed to me. I was 
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awake and thinking of him again last night. This morning I have 
finally decided to write to him no more. 

“‘ After staying half an hour, the doctor left me—having first inquired 
whether I would like to accompany him to Hampstead to look for 
lodgings. I informed him that I had some business of my own which 
would keep me in London. He inquired what the business was. ‘ You 
will see,’ I said, ‘ to-morrow or next day.’ 

“‘T had a moment’s nervous trembling when I was by mysclf again. 
My business in London, besides being a serious business in a woman’s 
eyes, took my mind back to Midwinter in spite of me. The prospect 
of removing to my new lodging had reminded me of the necessity of 
dressing in my new character. The time had come now for getting my 
widow's weeds. 

“ My first proceeding, after putting my bonnet on, was to provide 
myself with money. I got what I wanted to fit me out for the character 
of Armadale’s widow, by nothing less than the sale of Armadale’s own 
present to me on my marriage—the ruby ring! It proved to be a more 
valuable jewel than I had supposed. I am likely to be spared all money 
anxieties for some time to come. ' 

“On leaving the jeweller’s, I went to the great mourning shop in 
Regent Street. In four and twenty hours (if I can give them no more) 
they have engaged to dress me in my widow’s costume from head to foot. 
I had another feverish moment when I left the shop; and, by way of 
further excitement on this agitating day, I found a surprise in store for me 
on my return to the hotel. An elderly gentleman was announced to be 
waiting to see me. I opened my sitting-room door—and there was old 
Bashwood ! 

“ He had got my letter that morning, and had started for London by 
the next train to answer it in person. I had expected a great deal from 
him, but I had certainly not expected that. It flattered me. For the 
moment, I declare it flattered me ! 

“*T pass over the wretched old creature’s raptures and reproaches, and 
groans and tears, and weary long prosings about the lonely months he 
had passed at Thorpe-Ambrose, brooding over my desertion of him. He 
was quite eloquent at times—but I don’t want his eloquence here. It is 
needless to say that I put myself right with him, and consulted his feelings 
before I asked him for his news, What a blessing a woman’s vanity is 
sometimes! I almost forgot my risks and responsibilities, in my anxiety 
to be charming. For a minute or two, I felt a warm little flutter of 
triumph. And it was a triumph—even with an old man! In a quarter 
of an hour, I had him smirking and smiling, hanging on my lightest 
words in an ecstacy, and answering all the questions I put to him, like 
a good little child. 

“Here is his account of affairs at Thorpe-Ambrose, as I gently 
extracted it from him bit by bit :— 

“In the first place, the news of Armadale’s death has reached Miss 
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Milroy. It has so completely overwhelmed her that her father has been 
compelled to remove her from the school. She is back at the cottage, and 
the doctor is in daily attendance. Do I pity her? Yes! I pity her 
exactly as much as she once pitied me ! 

“In the next place, the state of affairs at the great house, which I 
expected to find some difficulty in comprehending, turns out to be quite 
intelligible, and certainly not discouraging so far. Only yesterday, the 
lawyers on both sides came to an understanding. Mr. Darch (the family 
solicitor of the Blanchards, and Armadale’s bitter enemy in past times) 
represents the interests of Miss Blanchard, who is next heir to the estate, 
and who has, it appears, been in London on business of her own for some 
time past. Mr. Smart, of Norwich (originally employed to overlook 
Bashwood in the steward’s office), represents the deceased Armadale. And 
this is what the two lawyers have settled between them. 

“Mr. Darch, acting for Miss Blanchard, has claimed the possession of 
the estate and the right of receiving the rents at the Christmas audit, in 
her name. Mr. Smart, on his side, has admitted that there is great weight 
in the family solicitor’s application. He cannot see his way, as things are 
now, to contesting the question of Armadale’s death, and he will consent 
to offer no resistance to the application, if Mr. Darch will consent, on his 
side, to assume the responsibility of taking possession in Miss Blanchard’s 
name. This Mr. Darch has already done ; and the estate is now virtually 
in Miss Blanchard’s possession. 

“One result of this course of proceeding will be (as Bashwood thinks) 
to put Mr. Darch in the position of the person who really decides on my 
claim to the widow’s place and the widow’s money. The income being 
charged on the estate, it must come out of Miss Blanchard’s pocket ; and 
the question of paying it would appear therefore to be a question for Miss 
Blanchard’s lawyer. To-morrow will probably decide whether this view 
is the right one—for my letter to Armadale’s representatives will have 
been delivered at the great house this morning. 

“So much for what old Bashwood had to tell me. Having recovered 
my influence over him, and possessed myself of all his information so 
far, the next thing to consider was the right use to turn him to in the 
future. He was entirely at my disposal, for his place at the steward’s 
office thas been already taken by Miss Blanchard’s man of business, and he 
pleaded hard to be allowed to stay and serve my interests in London. 
There would not have been the least danger in letting him stay, for I had, 
as a matter of course, left him undisturbed in his conviction that I really 
am the widow of Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose. But with the doctor’s 
resources at my command, I wanted no assistance of any sort in London ; 
and it occurred to me that I might make Bashwood more useful by sending 
him back to Norfolk to watch events there in my interests. 

“He looked sorely disappointed (having had an eye evidently to 
paying his court to me in my widowed condition !) when I told him of 
the conclusion at which I had arrived. But a few words of persuasion, 
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and a modest hint that he might cherish hopes in the future if he served 
me obediently in the present, did wonders in reconciling him to the 
necessity of meeting my wishes. He asked helplessly for ‘instructions ’ 
when it was time for him to leave me and travel back by the evening 
train. I could give him none, for I had no idea as yet of what the legal 
people might or might not do. ‘But suppose something happens,’ he 
persisted, ‘that I don’t understand, what am I to do, so far away from 
you?’ I could only give him one answer. ‘Do nothing,’ I said. ‘ What- 
ever it is, hold your tongue about it, and write, or come up to London 
immediately to consult me.’ With those parting directions, and with an 
understanding that we were to correspond regularly, I let him kiss my 
hand, and sent him off to the train. 

“Now that I am alone again, and able to think calmly of the inter- 
view between me and my elderly admirer, I find myself recalling a 
certain change in old Bashwood’s manner which puzzled me at the time, 
and which puzzles me still. 

“ Even in his first moments of agitation at seeing me, I thought that 
his eyes rested on my face with a new kind of interest while I was 
speaking to him. Besides this, he dropped a word or two afterwards, 
in telling me of his lonely life at Thorpe-Ambrose, which seemed to 
imply that he had been sustained in his solitude by a feeling of confidence 
about his future relations with me when we next met. If he had been a 
younger and a bolder man (and if any such discovery had been possible), 
I should almost have suspected him of having found out something about 
my past life which had made him privately confident of controlling me, if 
I showed any disposition to deceive and desert him again. But such 
an idea as this in connection with old Bashwood is simply absurd. 
Perhaps I am over-excited by the suspense and anxiety of my present 
position? Perhaps the merest fancies and suspicions are leading me 
astray? Let this be as it may, I have at any rate more serious subjects 
than the subject of old Bashwood to occupy me now. To-morrow’s 
post may tell me what Armadale’s representatives think of the claim of 
Armadale’s widow. 


“ November 26th.—The answer has arrived this morning, in the form 
(as Bashwood supposed) of a letter from Mr. Darch. The crabbed old 
lawyer acknowledges my letter in three lines. Before he takes any steps, 
or expresses any opinion on the subject, he wants evidence of identity as 
well as the evidence of the certificate ; and he ventures to suggest that it 
may be desirable, before we go any further, to refer him to my legal advisers. 

“ Two o’clock.—The doctor called shortly after twelve to say that he 
had found a lodging for me within twenty minutes’ walk of the Sanatorium. 
In return for his news, I showed him Mr. Darch’s letter. He took it 
away at once to his lawyers, and came back with the necessary informa- 
tion for my guidance. I have answered Mr. Darch by sending him the 
address of my legal advisers—otherwise, the doctor’s lawyers—without 
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making any comment on the desire that he has expressed for additional 
evidence of the marriage. This is all that can be done to-day. To- 
morrow will bring with it events of greater interest—for to-morrow the 
doctor is to make his Declaration before the magistrate, and to-morrow I 
am to move to my new lodging in my widow’s weeds. 


“ November 27th—Fairweather Vale Villas—The Declaration has 
been made, with all the necessary formalities. And I have taken posses- 
sion, in my widow’s costume, of my new rooms. 

“‘T ought to be excited by the opening of this new act in the drama, 
and by the venturesome part that I am playing in it myself. Strange to 
say, Iam quiet and depressed. The thought of Midwinter has followed 
me to my new abode, and is pressing on me heavily at this moment. I 
have no fear of any accident happening, in the interval that must still 
pass before I step publicly into the place of Armadale’s widow. But 
when that time comes, and when Midwinter finds me (as sooner or later 
find me he must!) figuring in my false character, and settled in the position 
that I have usurped—then, I ask myself, What will happen? The answer 
still comes as it first came to me this morning, when I put on my widow’s 
dress. Now, as then, the presentiment is fixed in my mind that he will 
kill me. If it was not too late to draw back Absurd ! I shall shut 
up my journal. 





“‘ November 28th.—The lawyers have heard from Mr. Daren, and have 
sent him the Declaration by return of post. 

“When the doctor brought me this news, I asked him whether his 
lawyers were aware of my present address ; and, finding that he had not 
yet mentioned it to them, I begged that he would continue to keep it a 
secret for the future. The doctor laughed. ‘ Are you afraid of Mr. Darch’s 
stealing a march on us, and coming to attack you personally?’ he asked. 
I accepted the imputation, as the easiest way of making him comply with 
my request. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I am afraid of Mr. Darch.’ 

‘My spirits have risen since the doctor left me. There is a pleasant 
sensation of security in feeling that no strangers are in possession of my 
address. Iam easy enough in my mind to-day to notice how wonder- 
fully well I look in my widow’s weeds, and to make myself agreeable to 
the people of the house. 

“ Midwinter disturbed me a little again last night ; but I have got over 
the ghastly delusion which possessed me yesterday. I know better now 
than to dread violence from him when he discovers what I have done. 
And there is still less fear of his stooping to assert his claim to a woman 
who has practised on him such a deception as mine. The one serious 
trial that I shall be put to when the day of reckoning comes, will be the 
trial of preserving my false character in his presence. I shall be safe in 
his loathing and contempt for me, after that. On the day when I have 
denied him to his face, I shall have seen the last of him for ever. 
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“ Shall I be able to deny him to his face? Shall I be able to look at 
him and speak to him as if he had never been more to me than a friend ? 
How do I know till the time comes! Was there ever such an infatuated 
fool as I am, to be writing of him at all, when writing only encourages 
me to think of him? I will make a new resolution. From this time 
forth his name shall appear no more in these pages. 


“ Monday, December 1st.—The last month of the worn-out old year, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one! If I allowed myself to look back, what 
a miserable year I should see added to all the other miserable years that 
are gone! But I have made my resolution to look forward only, and I 





mean to keep it. 

“T have nothing to record of the last two days, except that on the 
twenty-ninth I remembered Bashwood, and wrote to tell him of my new 
address. This morning the lawyers heard again from Mr. Darch. He 
acknowledges the receipt of the Declaration, but postpones stating the 
decision at which he has arrived until he has communicated with the trustees 
under the late Mr. Blanchard’s will, and has received his final instructions 
from his client, Miss Blanchard. The doctor’s lawyers declare that this 
last letter is a mere device for gaining time—with what object they are 
of course not in a position to guess. The doctor himself says, facetiously, 
it is the usual lawyer’s object of making a long bill. My own idea is 
that Mr. Darch has his suspicions of something wrong, and that his pur- 





pose in trying to gain time 
* * * % *% 

“ Ten, at night.—I had written as far as that last unfinished sentence 
(towards four in the afternoon) when I was startled by hearing a cab drive 
up to the door. I went to the window, and got there just in time to see old 
Bashwood getting cut with an activity of which I should never have sup- 
posed him capable. So little did I anticipate the tremendous discovery 
that was going to burst on me in another minute, that I turned to the 
glass, and wondered what the susceptible old gentleman would say to me 
in my widow’s cap. 

“The instant he entered the room, I saw that some serious disaster 
had happened. His eyes were wild, his wig was awry. He approached 
me with a strange mixture of eagerness and dismay. ‘I’ve done as you 
told me,’ he whispered breathlessly. ‘I’ve held my tongue about it, and 
come straight to you!’ He caught me by the hand before I could speak, 
with a boldness quite new in my experience of him? ‘Oh, how can I 
break it to you!’ he burst out. ‘I’m beside myself when I think of it!’ 

“¢ When you can speak,’ I said, putting him into a chair, ‘speak out. 
I see in your face that you bring me news I don’t look for from Thorpe- 
Ambrose.’ 

“He put his hand into the breast-pocket of his coat, and drew out a 
letter. He looked at the letter,‘and looked at me. ‘New-new-news you 
don’t look for,’ he stammered ; ‘ but not from Thorpe-Ambrose ! ’ 
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“ ¢ Not from Thorpe-Ambrose !’ 

*“¢ No. From the sea!’ 

“The first dawning of the truth broke on me at those words. I 
couldn’t speak—lI could only hold out my hand to him for the letter. 

“ He still shrank from giving it tome. ‘Idaren’t! I daren’t!’ he 
said to himself vacantly. ‘The shock of it might be the death of her.’ 

“T snatched the letter from him. One glance at the writing on the 
address was enough. My hands felf on my lap, with the letter fast held 
in them. I sat petrified, without moving, without speaking, without 
hearing a word of what Bashwood was saying to me, and slowly realized 
the terrible truth. The man whose widow I had claimed to be, was a 
living man to confront me! In vain I had mixed the drink at Naples— 
in vain I had betrayed him into Manuel’s hands. Twice I had set the 
deadly snare for him, and twice Armadale had escaped me! 

‘“*T came to my sense of outward things again, and found Bashwood on 
his knees at my feet, crying. 

**¢ You look angry,’ he murmured helplessly. ‘Are you angry with 
me ? Oh, if you only knew what hopes I had when we last saw each other, 
and how cruelly that letter has dashed them all to the ground !’ 

“TI put the miserable old creature back from me—but very gently. 
‘Hush!’ Isaid. ‘Don’t distress me now. I want composure—I want 
to read the letter.’ 

“We went away submissively to the other end of the room. As 
soon as my eye was off him, I heard him say to himself, with impotent 
malignity, ‘If the sea had been of my mind, the sea would have drowned 
him !’ 

“ One by one, I slowly opened the folds of the letter ; feeling, while 
I did so, the strangest incapability of fixing n.y attention on the very lines 
that I was burning to read. But why dwell any longer on sensations 
which I can’t describe? It will be more to the purpose if I place the 
letter itself, for future reference, on this page of my journal. 


“Mr, Basnwoop, “ Fiume, Illyria, November 21st, 1851. 





“THE address I date from will surprise you 
more surprised still when you hear how it is that I come to write to you 
from a port on the Adriatic Sea. 

“T have been the victim of a rascally attempt at robbery and murder. 
The robbery has succeeded; and it is only through the mercy of God 
that the murder did not succeed too. 

“T hired a yacht rather more than a month ago at Naples; and sailed 
(I am glad to think now) without any friend with me, for Messina. From 
Messina I went for a cruise in the Adriatic. Two days out, we were 


and you will be 


caught ina storm. Storms get up ina hurry, and go down in a hurry, 

in those parts. ‘Ihe vessel behaved nobly—I declare I feel the tears in 

my eyes now, when I think of her at the bottom of the sea! Towards 

sunset it began to moderate; and by midnight, except for a Jong smooth 
28—2 
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swell, the sea was as quiet as need be. I went below, a little tired (having 
helped in working the yacht while the gale lasted), and fell asleep in five 
minutes. About two hours after, I was woke by something falling into 
my cabin through a chink of the ventilator in the upper part of the door. 
I jumped up, and found a bit of paper with a key wrapped in it, and with 
writing on the inner side, in a hand which it was not very easy to read. 

“Up to this time I had not had the ghost of a suspicion that I was 

alone at sea with a gang of murderous vagabonds (excepting one only) 
who would stick at nothing. _I had got on very well with my sailing- 
master (the worst scoundrel of the lot), and better still with his English 
mate. The sailors being all foreigners, I had very little to say to. They 
did their work, and no quarrels and nothing unpleasant happened. If 
anybody had told me, before I went to bed on the night after the storm, 
that the sailing-master and the crew and the mate (who had been no 
better than the rest of them at starting) were all in a conspiracy to rob 
me of the money I had on board, and then to drown me in my own vessel 
afterwards, I should have laughed in his face. Just remember that; and 
then fancy for yourself (for I’m sure I can’t tell you) what I must have 
thought when I opened the paper round the key, and read what I now 
copy (from the mate’s writing) as follows:— 
“<¢Srr,—Stay in your bed till you hear a boat shove off from the starboard side 
—or you are a deadman, Your money is stolen ; and in five minutes’ time the yacht 
will be scuttled, and the cabin-hatch will be nailed down on you. Dead men tell no 
tales—and the sailing-master’s notion is to leave proofs afloat that the vessel has 
foundered with all on board. It was his doing to begin with, and we were all in it. 
I can’t find it in my heart not to give you a chance for your life. It’s a bad chance, 
but Ican do no more. I should be murdered myself if I didn’t seem to go with the 
rest.. The key of your cabin-door is thrown back to you, inside this. Don’t be 
alarmed when you hear the hammer above. I shall do it, and I shall have short nails 
in my hand as well as long, and use the short ones only. Wait till you hear the 
boat with all of us shove off, and then prize up the cabin-hatch with your back. 
‘ The vessel will float a quarter of an hour after the holes are bored in her. Slip into 
the sea on the port side, and keep the vessel between you and the boat. You will 
find plenty of loose lumber, wrenched away on purpose, drifting about to hold on by. 
It’s a fine night and a smooth sea, and there’s a chance that a ship may pick you up 
while there’s life left in you. I can do no more.—Yours truly, J. M.’ 

“‘ As I came to those last words, I heard the hammering down of the 
hatch over my head. I don’t suppose I’m more of a coward than most 
people—but there was a moment when the sweat poured down me like 
rain. I got to be my own man again, before the hammering was done, 
and found myself thinking of somebody very dear to me in England. I 
said to myself, ‘I'll have a try for my life, for her sake, though the chances 
are dead against me.’ 

“T put a letter from that person I have mentioned into one of the 
stoppered bottles of my dressing-case—along with the mate’s warning, in 
case I lived to see him again. I hung this, and a flask of whisky, in a 
sling round my neck—and, after first dressing myself in my confusion, 
thought better of it, and stripped again, for swimming, to my shirt and 
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drawers. By the time I had done that, the hammering was over, and 
there was such a silence that I could hear the water bubbling into the 
scuttled vessel amidships. The next noise was the noise of the boat and 
the villains in her (always excepting my friend the mate) shoving off from 
the starboard side. I waited for the splash of the oars in the water, and 
then got my back under the hatch. The mate had kept his promise. I 
lifted it easily—crept across the deck, under cover of the bulwarks, on all 
fours—and slipped into the sea on the port side. Lots of things were 
floating about. I took the first thing I came to—a hencoop—and swam 
away with it about a couple of hundred yards, keeping the yacht between 
me and the boat. Having got that distance, I was seized with a shivering 
fit, and I stopped (fearing the cramp next) to take a pull at my flask. 
When I had closed the flask again, I turned for a moment to look back, 
and saw the yacht in the act of sinking. In a minute more there was 
nothing between me and the boat, but the pieces of wreck that had been 
purposely thrown out to float. The moon was shining; and, if they had 
had a glass in the boat, I believe they might have seen my head, though I 
carefully kept the hencoop between me and them. 

“ As it was, they laid on their oars; and I heard loud voices among 
them disputing. After what seemed an age to me, I discovered what the 
dispute was about. . The boat’s head was suddenly turned my way. 
Some cleverer scoundrel than the rest (the sailing-master, I daresay,) had 
evidently persuaded them to row back over the place where the yacht had 
gone down, and make quite sure that I had gone down with her. 

“‘ They were more than halt way across the distance that separated us, 
and I had given myself up for lost, when I heard a cry from one of them, 
and saw the boat’s progress suddenly checked. In a minute or two more, 
the boat’s head was turned again; and they rowed straight away from me 
like men rowing for their lives. 

“T looked on one side, towards the land, and saw nothing. I looked 
on the other, towards the sea, and discovered what the boat’s crew had 
discovered before me—a sail in the distance, growing steadily brighter 
and bigger in the moonlight the longer I looked at it. In a quarter of an 
hour more the vessel was within hail of me, and the crew had got me 





on board. 

“They were all foreigners, and they quite deafened me by their 
jabber. I tried signs, but before I could make them understand me, I 
was seized with another shivering fit, and was carried below. The vessel 
held on her course, I have no doubt, but I was in no condition to know 
anything about it. Before morning, I was in a fever; and from that time I 
can remember nothing clearly till I came to my senses at this place, and 
found myself under the care of a Hungarian merchant, the consignee (as they 
call it) of the coasting vessel that had picked me up. He speaks English 
as well or better than I do; and he has treated me with a kindness which 
I can find no words to praise. When he was a young man he was in 
England himself, learning business, and he says he has remembrances of 
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our country which make his heart warm towards an Englishman. He 
has fitted me out with clothes, and has lent me the money to travel with, 
as soon as the doctor allows me to start for home. Supposing I don’t get 
a relapse, I shall be fit to travel in a week’s time from this. If I can 
catch the mail at Trieste, and stand the fatigue, I shall be back again at 
Thorpe-Ambrose in a week or ten days at most after you get my letter. 
You will agree with me that it is a terribly long letter. But I can’t help 
that. I seem to have lost my old knack at putting things short, and 
finishing on the first page. However, I am near the end now—for I 
have nothing left to mention but the reason why I write about what has 
happened to me, instead of waiting till I get home, and telling it all by 
word of mouth. 

“T fancy my head is still muddled by my illness. At any rate, it only 
struck me this morning that there is barely a chance of some vessel having 
passed the place where the yacht foundered, and having picked up the fur- 
niture, and other things wrenched out of her and left to float. Some false 
report of my being drowned may, in that case, have reached England. 
If this has happened (which I hope to Ged may be an unfounded fear on 
my part), go directly to Major Milroy at the cottage. Show him this 
letter—I have written it quite as much for his eye as for yours—and then 
give him the enclosed note, and ask him if he doesn’t think the circum- 
stances justify me in hoping he will send it to Miss Milroy. I can’t 
explain why I don’t write directly to the major, or to Miss Milroy, instead 
of to you. I can only say there are considerations I am bound in honour 
to respect, which oblige me to act in this roundabout way. 

“J don’t ask you to answer this—for I shall be on my way home, I 
hope, long before your letter could reach me in this out-of-the-way place. 
Whatever you do, don’t lose a moment in going to Major Milroy. Go, on 
second thoughts, whether the loss of the yacht is known in England or not. 

“ Yours truly, 
* ALLAN ARMADALE.” 


*‘T looked up when I had come to the end of the letter, and saw, for 
the first time, that Bashwood had left his chair, and had placed himself 
opposite to me. He was intently studying my face, with the inquiring 
expression of a man who was trying to read my thoughts. His eyes fell 
guiltily when they met mine, and he shrank away to his chair. Believing, 
as he did, that I was really married to Armadale, was he trying to dis- 
cover whether the news of Armadale’s rescue from the sea was good news 
or bad news, in my estimation? It was no time then for entering into 
explanations with him. The first thing to be done was to communicate 
instantly with the doctor. I called Bashwood back to me, and gave him 
my hand. 

“¢ You have done me a service,’ I said, ‘which makes us closer 
friends than ever. I shall say more about this, and about other matters 
of some interest to both of us, later in the day. I want you now to lend 
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me Mr. Armadale’s letter (which I promise to bring back) and to wait 
here till I return. Will you do that for me, Mr. Bashwood ?’ 

“We would do anything I asked him, he said. I went into the bed- 
room, and put on my bonnet and shawl. 

“¢Let me be quite sure of the facts before I leave you,’ I resumed, 
when I was ready to go out. ‘ You have not shown this letter to anybody 
but me?’ 

“ ¢ Not a living soul has seen it but our two selves.’ 

“¢ What have you done with the note enclosed to Miss Milroy ?’ 

“He produced it from his pocket. I ran it over rapidly—saw that 
there was nothing in it of the slightest importance—and put it in the 
fire on the spot. That done, I left Bashwood in the sitting-room, and 
went to the Sanatorium, with Armadale’s letter in my hand. 

“The doctor had gone out; and the servant was unable to sa\ 
positively at what time he would be back. I went into his study, and 
wrote a line preparing him for the news I had brought with me, which 
I sealed up, with Armadale’s letter, in an envelope, to await his return. 
That done, I told the servant I would call again in an hour, and left the 
place. 

“Tt was useless to go back to my lodgings and speak to Bashwood, 
until I knew first what the doctor meant to do. I walked about the 
neighbourhood, up and down new streets and crescents and squares, 
with a kind of dull, numbed feeling in me, which prevented, not only 
all voluntary exercise of thought, but all sensation of bodily fatigue. I 
remembered the same feeling overpowering me, years ago, on the morning 
when the people of the prison came to take me into court to be tried for 
my life. All that frightful scene came back again to my mind, in the 
strangest manner, as if it had been a scene in which some other person 
had figured. Once or twice I wondered, in a heavy senseless way, why 
they had not hanged me ! 

“When I went back to the Sanatorium, I was informed that the 
doctor had returned half-an-hour since, and that he was in his own room 
anxiously waiting to see me. 

“T went into the study, and found him sitting close by the fire, with 
his head down, and his hands on his knees. On the table near him, 
besides Armadale’s letter and my note, I saw, in the little circle of light 
thrown by the reading-lamp, an open railway guide. Was he meditating 
flight? It was impossible to tell from his face, when he looked up at me, 
what he was meditating, or how the shock had struck him when he first 
discovered that Armadale was a living man. 

“« Take a seat near the fire,’ he said, ‘It’s very raw and cold to-day.’ 

“T took a chair in silence. In silence, on his side, the doctor sat 
rubbing his knees before the fire. 

“¢ Have you nothing to say to me?’ I asked. 

“He rose, and suddenly removed the shade from the reading-lamp 
so that the light fell on my face. 
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“¢ You are not looking well,’ he said. ‘ What's the matter?’ 

“¢My head feels dull, and my eyes are heavy and hot,’ I replied. 
¢ The weather, I suppose.’ 

“Tt was strange how we both got farther and farther from the one 
vitally important subject which we had both come together to discuss ! 

“‘¢T think a cup of tea would do you good,’ remarked the doctor. 

“T accepted his suggestion; and he ordered the tea. While it was 
coming, he walked up and down the room, and I sat by the fire—and not 
a word passed between us on either side. 

“‘'The tea revived me; and the doctor noticed a change for the better 
in my face. He sat down opposite to me at the table, and spoke out at last. 

“<Tf I had ten thousand pounds at this moment,’ he began, ‘I would 
give the whole of it never to have compromised myself in your desperate 
speculation on Mr. Armadale’s death !’ 

“He said those words with an abruptness, almost with a violence, 
which was strangely uncharacteristic of his ordinary manner. Was he 
frightened himself, or was he trying to frighten me? I determined to 
make him explain himself at the outset, so faras I was concerned. ‘ Wait 
a moment, doctor,’ I said. ‘Do you hold me responsible for what has 
happened ? ’ 

“¢ Certainly not,’ he replied, stiffly. ‘Neither you nor anybody could 
have foreseen what has happened. When I say I would give ten thousand 
pounds to be out of this business, I am blaming nobody but myself. And 
when I tell you next, that I, for one, won’t allow Mr. Armadale’s 
resurrection from the sea to be the ruin of me without a fight for it, I tell 
you, my dear madam, one of the plainest truths I ever told to man or 
woman, in the whole course of my life. Don’t suppose I am invidiously 
separating my interests from yours, in the common danger that now 
threatens us both. I simply indicate the difference in the risk that we 
have respectively run. You have not sunk the whole of your resources 
in establishing a Sanatorium ; and you have not made a false declaration 
before a magistrate, which is punishable as perjury by the law.’ 

“T interrupted him again. His selfishness did me more good than his 
tea—it roused my temper effectually. ‘ Suppose we let your risk and my 
risk alone, and come to the point,’ I said. ‘What do you mean by 
making a fight for it? I see a railway guide on your table. Does 
making a fight for it, mean 

‘“‘¢Running away?’ repeated the doctor. ‘You appear to forget that 
every farthing I have in the world is embarked in this establishment.’ 

“*¢ You stop here then?’ I said. 

“¢ Unquestionably !’ 

“And what do you mean to do when Mr. Armadale comes to 
England?’ 

“ A solitary fly, the last of his race whom the winter had spared, was 
buzzing feebly about the doctor’s face. He caught it before he answered 
me, and held it out across the table in his closed hand. 
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“<Tf this fly’s name was Armadale,’ he said, ‘and if you had got him 
as I have got him now, what would you do?’ 

“His eyes, fixed on my face up to this time, turned significantly, as 
he ended his question, to my widow's dress. I, too, looked at it when he 
looked. A thrill of the old deadly hatred, and the old deadly determina- 
tion, ran through me again. 

“ ¢T should kill him,’ I said. 

“The doctor started to his feet (with the fly still in his hand), and 
looked at me—a little too theatrically—with an expression of the utmost 
horror. 

“¢ Kill him !’ repeated the doctor in a paroxysm of virtuous alarm. 
‘ Violence—murderous violence—in My Sanatorium! You take my 
breath away !’ 

“T caught his eye, while he was expressing himself in this elaborately 
indignant manner, scrutinizing me with a searching curiosity which was, 
to say the least of it, a little at variance with the vehemence of his lan- 
guage and the warmth of his tone. He laughed uneasily, when our eyes 
met, and recovered his smoothly confidential manner in the instant that 
elapsed before he spoke again. 

‘“‘¢T beg a thousand pardons,’ he said. ‘I ought to have known better 
than to take a lady too literally at her word. Permit me to remind you, 
however, that the circumstances are too serious for anything in the nature 
of—let us say, an exaggeration or a joke. You shall hear what I propose, 
without further preface.’ He paused, and resumed his figurative use of 
the fly imprisoned in his hand. ‘Here is Mr. Armadale. I can let him 
out, or keep him in, just as I please—and he knows it. I say to him,’ 
continued the doctor, facetiously addressing the fly, ‘Give me proper 
security, Mr. Armadale, that no proceedings of any sort shall be taken 
against either this lady or myself, and I will let you out of the hollow of 
my hand. Refuse—and be the risk what it may, I will keep you in.’ 
Can you doubt, my dear madam, what Mr. Armadale’s answer is, sooner 
or later, certain to be? Can you doubt,’ said the doctor, suiting the 
action to the word, and letting the fly go, ‘that it will end to the entire 
satisfaction of all parties, in this way ?’ 

“¢T won't say at present,’ I answered, ‘whether I doubt or not. Let 
me make sure that I understand you first. You propose, if I am not 
mistaken, to shut the doors of this place on Mr. Armadale, and not to let 
him out again, until he has agreed to the terms which it is our interest to 
impose on him? May I ask, in that case, how you mean to make him 
walk into the trap that you have set for him here?’ 

“¢T propose,’ said the doctor, with his hand on the railway guide, 
‘ascertaining first, at what time during every evening of this month the 
tidal trains from Dover and Folkestone reach the London Bridge terminus. 
And I propose next, posting a person whom Mr. Armadale knows, and 
whom you and I can trust, to wait the arrival of the trains, and to meet 
our man at the moment when he steps out of the railway carriage.” 

28—5 
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“‘< Have you thought,’ I inquired, ‘ of who the person is to be?’ 

“¢T have thought,’ said the doctor, taking up Armadale’s letter, ‘of 
the person to whom this letter is addressed.’ 

“The answer startled me. Was it possible that he and Bashwood 
knew one another? I put the question immediately. 

“*¢ Until to-day, I never so much as heard of the gentleman’s name,’ 
said the doctor. ‘I have simply pursued the inductive process of 
reasoning, for which we are indebted to the immortal Bacon. How does 
this very important letter come into your possession? I can’t insult you 
by supposing it to have been stolen. Consequently, it has come to you 
with the leave and licence of the person to whom it is addressed. Con- 
sequently, that person is in your confidence. _ Consequently, he is the first 
person I think of. You see the process? Very good. Permit me a question 
or two, on the subject of Mr. Bashwood, before we go on any further.’ 

“ The doctor’s questions went as straight to the point as usual. My 
answers informed him that Mr. Bashwood stood towards Armadale in the 
relation of steward—that he had received the letter at Thorpe-Ambrose 
that morning, and had brought it straight to me by the first train—that 
he had not shown it, or spoken of it before leaving, to Major Milroy or to 
any one else—that I had not obtained this service at his hands by trusting 
him with my secret—that I had communicated with him in the character 
of Armadale’s widow—that he had suppressed the letter, under those 
circumstances, solely in obedience to a general caution I had given him, 
to keep his own counsel if anything strange happened at Thorpe-Ambrose, 
until he had first consulted me—and lastly, that the reason why he had 
done as I told him, in this matter, was, that in this matter, and in all 
others, Mr. Bashwood was blindly devoted to my interests. 

“ At that point in the interrogatory, the doctor’s eyes began to look at 
me distrustfully, behind the doctor’s spectacles. 

“‘¢ What is the secret of this blind devotion of Mr. Bashwood’s to your 
interests?’ he asked. 

“T hesitated for a moment—in pity to Bashwood, not in pity to myself. 
‘If you must know,’ I answered, ‘ Mr. Bashwood is in love with me.’ 

“¢ Ay! ay!’ exclaimed the doctor, with an air of relief. ‘I begin to 
understand now. Is he a young man?’ 

“‘¢ He is an old man.’ 

“The doctor laid himself back in his chair, and chuckled softly. 
‘Better and better!’ he said. ‘Here is the very man we want. Who 
so fitas Mr. Armadale’s steward to meet Mr. Armadale on his return to 
London. And who so capable of influencing Mr. Bashwood in the proper 
way as the charming object of Mr. Bashwood’s admiration ?’ 

“There could be no doubt that Bashwood was the man to serve the 
doctor’s purpose, and that my influence was to be trusted to make him 
serve it. The difficulty was not here—the difficulty was in the unan- 
swered question that I had put to the doctor a minute since. I put it to 
him again. 
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“¢Suppose Mr. Armadale’s steward meets his employer at the ter- 
minus,’ I said. ‘ May I ask once more how Mr. Armadale is to be persuaded 
to come here ?’ 

“Don’t think me ungallant,’ rejoined the doctor in his gentlest manner, 
‘if I ask, on my side, how are men persuaded to do nine-tenths of the 
foolish acts of their lives? They are persuaded by your charming sex. 
The weak side of every man is the woman’s side of him. We have only 
to discover the woman’s side of Mr. Armadale—to tickle him on it gently 
—and to lead him our way with a silken string. I observe here,’ pursued 
the doctor, opening Armadale’s letter, ‘a reference to a certain young lady, 
which looks promising. Where is the note that Mr. Armadale speaks of 
as addressed to Miss Milroy ?’ 

“Instead of answering him, I started, in a sudden burst of excitement, 
to my feet. The instant he mentioned Miss Milroy’s name, all that I had 
heard from Bashwood of her illness, and of the cause of it, rushed back 
into my memory. I saw the means of decoying Armadale into the Sana- 
torium, as plainly as I saw the doctor on the other side of the table, 
wondering at the extraordinary change in me. What a luxury it was to 
make Miss Milroy serve my interests at last ! 

“ ¢ Never mind the note,’ I said. ‘It’s burnt, for fear of accidents. I 
can tell you all (and more) than the note could have told you. Miss 
Milroy cuts the knot! Miss Milroy ends the difficulty! She is pri- 
vately engaged to him. She has heard the false report of his death ; 
and she has been seriously ill at Thorpe-Ambrose ever since. When 
Bashwood meets him at the station, the very first question he is certain 
to ask 4 

“ ¢T see!’ exclaimed the doctor, anticipating me. ‘ Mr. Bashwood has 
nothing to do but to help the truth with a touch of fiction. When he tells 
his master that the false report has reached Miss Milroy, he has only to 
add that the shock has affected her head, and that she is here under 
medical care. Perfect! perfect! We shall have him at the Sanatorium 
as fast as the fastest cab-horse in London can bring him to us. And 
mind! no risk—no necessity for trusting other people. This is not a 
madhouse ; this is not a Licensed Establishment—no doctors’ certificates 
are necessary here! My dear lady, I congratulate you; I congratulate 
myself. Permit me to hand you the railway guide, with my best compli- 
ments to Mr. Bashwood, and with the page turned down for him, as an 
additional attention, at the right place.’ 

“ Remembering how long I had kept Bashwood waiting for me, I took 
the book at once, and wished the doctor good evening without further 
ceremony. As he politely opened the door for me, he reverted, without 
the slightest necessity for doing so, and without a word from me to lead 
to it, to the outburst of virtuous alarm which had escaped him at the 
earlier part of our interview. 

“¢T do hope,’ he said, ‘that you will kindly forget and forgive my 
extraordinary want of tact and perception when—in short, when I caught 
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the fly. I positively blush at my own stupidity in putting a literal inter- 
pretation on a lady’s little joke !_ Violence in My Sanatorium !’ exclaimed 
the doctor, with his eyes once more fixed attentively on my face, ‘ violence 
in this enlightened nineteenth century! Was there ever anything so 
ridiculous? Do fasten your cloak before you go out—it is so cold and 
raw! Shall I escort you? Shall I send my servant? Ah, you were 
always independent! always, if I may say so, a host in yourself! May I 
call to-morrow morning, and hear what you have settled with Mr. Bash- 
wood ?’ 

“T said yes, and got away from him at last. In a quarter of an hour 
more I was back at my lodgings, and was informed by the servant that 
‘the elderly gentleman’ was still waiting for me. 


“ T have not got the heart, or the patience—I hardly know which—to 
waste many words on what passed between me and Bashwood. It was so 
easy, So degradingly easy, to pull the strings of the poor old puppet in any 
way I pleased! I met none of the difficulties which I should have been 
obliged to meet in the case of a younger man, or of a man less infatuated 
with admiration for me. I left the allusions to Miss Milroy in Armadale’s 
letter, which had naturally puzzled him, to be explained at a future time. 
I never even troubled myself to invent a plausible reason for wishing him 
to meet Armadale at the terminus, and to entrap him by a stratagem into 
the doctor's Sanatorium. All that I found it necessary to do was to refer 
to what I had written to Mr. Bashwood, on my arrival in London, and to 
what I had afterwards said to him, when he came to answer my letter 
personally at the hotel. 

“You know already,’ I said, ‘that my marriage has not been a 
happy one. Draw your own conclusions from that—and don’t press me 
to tell you whether the news of Mr. Armadale’s rescue from the sea is, 
or is not, the welcome news that it ought to be to his wife!’ That was 
enough to put his withered old face in a glow, and to set his withered 
old hopes growing again. I had only to add, ‘If you will do what I ask 
you to do, no matter how incomprehensible and how mysterious my request 
may seem to be; and if you will accept my assurances that you shall run 
no risk yourself, and that you shall receive the proper explanations at the 
proper time—you will have such a claim on my gratitude and my regard 
as no man living has ever had yet!’ I had only to say those words, and 
to point them by a look and a stolen pressure of his hand; and I had him 
at my feet, blindly eager to obey me. If he could have seen what I thought 
of myself—but that doesn’t matter: he saw nothing. 

“Hours have passed since I sent him away (pledged to secrecy, pos- 
sessed of his instructions, and provided with his time-table) to the hotel 
near the terminus, at which he is to stay till Armadale appears on the 
railway platform. The excitement of the earlier part of the evening has 
all worn off; and the dull, numbed sensation has got me again. Are my 
energies wearing out, I wonder, just at the time when I most want them? 
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Or is some foreshadowing of disaster creeping over me which I don’t yet 
understand ? 

“T might be in a humour to sit here for some time longer, thinking 
thoughts like these, and letting them find their way into words at their 
own will and pleasure—if my Diary would only let me. But my idle 
pen has been busy enough to make its way to the end of the volume. I 
have reached the last morsel of space left on the last page ; and whether 
I like it or not, I must close the book this time for good and all, when I 
close it to-night. 

“ Good-by, my old friend and companion of many a miserable day ! 
Having nothing else to be fond of, I half suspect myself of having been 
unreasonably fond of you. 

“What a fool Iam!” 


THE END OF THE FIFTIT BOOK. 


Book THE LAST. 
eee 
CHAPTER I. 

AT THE TERMINUS. 


On the night of the second of December, Mr. Bashwood took up his post 
of observation at the terminus of the South Eastern Railway for the first 
time. It was an earlier date, by six days, than the date which Allan had 
himself fixed for his return. But the doctor, taking counsel of his medical 
experience, had considered it just probable that ‘Mr. Armadale might 
be perverse enough, at his enviable age, to recover sooner than his medical 
advisers might have anticipated.” For caution’s sake, therefore, Mr. 
Bashwood was instructed to begin watching the arrival of the tidal 
trains, on the day after he had received his employer's letter. 

From the second to the seventh of December, the steward waited 
punctually on the platform, saw the trains come in, and satisfied himself, 
evening after evening, that the travellers were ull strangers to him. From 
the second to the seventh of December, Miss Gwilt (to return to the 
name under which she is best known in these pages) received his daily 
report, sometimes delivered personally, sometimes sent by letter. The 
doctor, to whom the reports were communicated, received them in his turn 
with unabated confidence in the precautions that had been adopted, up to 
the morning of the eighth. On that date, the irritation of continued sus- 
pense had produced a change for the worse in Miss Gwilt’s variable 
temper, which was perceptible to every one about her, and which, strangely 
enough, was reflected by an equally marked change in the doctor’s manner 
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when he came to pay his usual visit. By a coincidence so extraordinary, 
that his enemies might have suspected it of not being a coincidence at 
all, the morning on which Miss Gwilt lost her patience, proved to be also 
the morning on which the doctor lost his confidence for the first time. 

“No news, of course,” he said, sitting down with a heavy sigh. 
“ Well ! well!” 

Miss Gwilt looked up at him irritably, from her work. 

‘You seem strangely depressed this morning,” she said. ‘ What are 
you afraid of now ?” 

“The imputation of being afraid, madam,” answered the doctor, 
solemnly, “is not an imputation to cast rashly on any man—even when 
he belongs to such an essentially peaceful profession as mine. I am not 
afraid. Iam (as you more correctly put it in the first instance) strangely 
depressed. My nature is, as you know, naturally sanguine, and I only 


see to-day, what, but for my habitual hopefulness, I might have seen, and 
ought to have seen, a week since.” 

Miss Gwilt impatiently threw down her work. “If words cost 
money,” she said, “the luxury of talking would be rather an expensive 
luxury, in your case!” 

“ Which I might have seen, and ought to have seen,” reiterated the 
doctor, without taking the slightest notice of the interruption, ‘a week 
since. To put it plainly, I feel by no means so certain as I did, that 
Mr. Armadale will consent, without a struggle, to the terms which it is my 
interest (and in a minor degree yours) to impose on him. Observe! I 
don’t question our entrapping him successfully into the Sanatorium—I 
only doubt whether he will prove quite as manageable as I originally 
anticipated, when we have got him there. Say,” remarked the doctor, 
raising his eyes for the first time, and fixing them in steady inquiry on 
Miss Gwilt ; “say that he is boid, obstinate, what you please; and that 
he holds out—holds out for weeks together, for months together, as men 
in similar situations to his have held out before him. What follows? 
The risk of keeping him forcibly in concealment—of suppressing him, if 
I may so express myself—increases at compound interest, and becomes, 
Enormous! My house is, at this moment, virtually ready for patients. 
Patients may present themselves in a week’s time. Patients may com- 
municate with Mr. Armadale, or Mr. Armadale may communicate with 
patients. A note may be smuggled out of the house, and may reach the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. Even in the case of an unlicensed establish- 
ment like mine, those gentlemen—no! those chartered despots in a land 
of liberty—have only to apply to the Lord Chancellor for an order, and to 
enter (by heavens, to enter My Sanatorium!) and search the house from 
top to bottom at a moment’s notice! I don’t wish to despond; I don’t 
wish to alarm you; I don’t pretend to say that the means we are taking to 
secure our own safety are any other than the best means at our disposal. 
All I ask you to do is to imagine the Commissioners in the house—and 
then to conceive the consequences, The, consequences!” repeated the 
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doctor, getting sternly on his feet, and taking up his hat as if he meant to 
leave the room. 

“Have you anything more to say?” asked Miss Gwilt. 

“Have you any remarks,” rejoined the doctor, “to offer on your 
side ? ” 

He stood hat in hand, waiting. For a full minute the two looked at 
each other in silence. 

Miss Gwilt spoke first. 

“TY think I understand you,” she said, suddenly recovering her 
composure. 

“TI beg your pardon,” returned the doctor, with his hand to his ear. 
“ What did you say?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing?” . 

“Tf you happened to catch another fly this morning,” said Miss Gwilt, 
with a bitterly sarcastic emphasis on the words, “I might be capable of 
shocking you by another ‘ little joke.’” 

The doctor held up both hands, in polite deprecation, and looked as if 
he was beginning to recover his good humour again. 

“ Hard,” he murmured gently, “not to have forgiven me that unlucky 
blunder of mine, even yet!” 

“What else have you to say? I am waiting for you,” said Miss 
Gwilt. She turned her chair to the window scornfully, and took up her 
work again, as she spoke. 

The doctor came behind her, and put his hand on the back of her 
chair. 

“T have a question to ask, in the first place,” he said; “and a 
measure of necessary precaution to suggest in the second. If you will 
honour me with your attention, I will put the question first.” 

“T am listening.” 

“ You know that Mr. Armadale is alive,” pursued the doctor; “ and 
you know that he is coming back to England. Why do you continue to 
wear your widow’s dress? ” 

She answered him without an instant’s hesitation, steadily going on 
with her work. 

“ Because I am of a sanguine disposition, like you. I mean to trust 
to the chapter of accidents to the very last. Mr. Armadale may die yet, 
on his way home.” 

“ And suppose he gets home alive—what then?” 

“Then there is another chance still left.” 

‘What is it, pray ?” 

“He may die in your Sanatorium.” 

“Madam!” remonstrated the doctor in the deep bass which he 
reserved for his outbursts of virtuous indignation. ‘ Wait! you spoke 
of the chapter of accidents,” he resumed, gliding back into his softer 
conversational tones. “Yes! yes! of course. I understand you this time. 
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Even the healing art is at the mercy of accidents—even such a Sanatorium 
as mine is liable to be surprised by Death. Just so! just so!” said 
the doctor, conceding the question with the utmost impartiality. ‘“ There 
is the chapter of accidents, I admit—if you choose to trust to it. Mind! 
I say emphatically, 7f you choose to trust to it.” 

There was another moment of silence—silence so profound that no- 
thing was audible in the room but the rapid click of Miss Gwilt’s needle 
through her work. 

“Go on,” she said; “ you haven’t done yet.” 

“True!” said the doctor. “Having put my question, I have my 
measure of precaution to impress on you next. You will see, my dear 
madam, that I am not disposed to trust to the chapter of accidents on my 
side. Reflection has convinced me that you and I are not (locally speak- 
ing) so conveniently situated as we might be, in case of emergency. Cabs 
are, as yet, rare in this rapidly-improving neighbourhood. Iam twenty 
minutes’ walk from you; you are twenty” minutes’ walk from me. I 
know nothing of Mr. Armadale’s character; you know it well. It might 
be necessary—vitally necessary—to appeal to your superior knowledge of 
him at a moment’s notice. And how am I to do that unless we are within 
easy reach of each other, under the same roof? In both our interests, I 
beg to invite you, my dear madam, to become for a limited period an 
inmate of My Sanatorium.” 

Miss Gwilt’s rapid needle suddenly stopped. ‘I understand you,’ 
said again, as quietly as before. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” said the doctor, with another attack of deafness, 
and with his hand once more at his ear. 

She laughed to herself—a low, terrible laugh, which startled even the 
doctor into taking his hand off the back of her chair. 

“An inmate of your Sanatorium?” she repeated. ‘You consult 
appearances in everything else—do you propose to consult appearances in 
receiving me into your house?” 

“ Most assuredly!” replied the doctor, with enthusiasm. “I am sur- 
prised at your asking me the question! Did you ever know’a man of any 
eminence in my profession who set appearances at defiance? If you honour 
me by accepting my invitation, you enter My Sanatorium in the most 
unimpeachable of all possible characters—in the character of a Patient.” 

“When do you want my answer?” 

“Can you decide to-day ?” 

“=iNo.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Have you anything more to say?” 

“ Nothing more.” 

“ Leave me then. J don’t keep up appearances. I wish to be aloue— 
and I say so. Good morning.” 

“Oh, the sex! the sex!” said the doctor, with his excellent temper 
in perfect working order again. “So delightfully impulsive ! so charm- 
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ingly reckless of what thay say, or how they say it! ‘Oh, woman, in 
our hours of ease, uncertain, coy, and hard to please!’ There! there! 
there! Good morning !” 

Miss Gwilt rose and looked after him contemptously from the window, 
when the street-door had closed, and he had left the house. 

‘“« Armadale himself drove me to it the first time,” she said. ‘ Manuel 
drove me to it the second time.—You cowardly scoundrel! shall I let you 
drive me to it for the third time and the last ?” 

She turned from the window, and looked thoughtfully at her widow’s 
dress in the glass. 

The hours of the day passed—and she decided nothing. The night 
came—and she hesitated still. The new morning dawned—and the 
terrible question was still unanswered. 

By the early post there came a letter for her. It was Mr. Bashwood’s 
usual report. Again he had watched for Allan’s arrival, and again in vain. 

‘“‘T’]l have more time !” she determined passionately. ‘‘ No man alive 
shall hurry me faster than I like!” 

At breakfast that morning (the morning of the ninth) the doctor was 
surprised in his study by a visit from Miss Gwilt. 

“T want another day,” she said, the moment the servant had closed 





the door on her. 

The doctor looked at her before he answered, and saw the danger of 
driving her to extremities plainly expressed in her face. 

“The time is getting on,” he remonstrated in his most persuasive 
manner. “For all we know to the contrary, Mr. Armadale may be here 
to-night.” 

“T want another day !” she repeated, loudly and passionately. 

“Granted!” said the doctor, looking nervously towards the door. 
“Don’t be too loud—the servants may hear you. Mind!” he added, 
“TI depend on your honour not to press me for any further delay.” 

“You had better depend on my despair,” she said—and left him. 

The doctor chipped the shell of his egg, and laughed softly. 

“Quite right, my dear!” he thought. “I remember where your 
despair led you in past times ; and I think I may trust it to lead you 
the same way now.” 


At a quarter to eight o’clock that night, Mr. Bashwood took up his post 
of observation as usual on the platform ‘of the terminus at London Bridge. 

He was in the highest good spirits ; he smiled and smirked in irrepres- 
sible exultation. The sense that he held in reserve a means of influence 
over Miss Gwilt, in virtue of his knowledge of her past career, had had 
no share in effecting the transformation that now appeared in him. It had 
upheld his courage in his forlorn life at Thorpe-Ambrose, and it had 
given him that increased confidence of manner which Miss Gwilt herself 
had noticed; but, from the moment when he had regained his old place 
in her favour, it had vanished as a motive power in him, annihilated by the 
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electric shock of her touch and her look. His vanity—the vanity which 
in men at his age is only despair in disguise—had now lifted him to the 
seventh heaven of fatuous happiness once more. He believed in her again 
as he believed in the smart new winter over-coat that he wore—as he 
believed in the dainty little cane (appropriate to the dawning dandyism of 
lads in their teens) that he flourished in his hand. He hummed! The 
worn-out old creature who had not sung since his childhood, hummed as 
he paced the platform the few fragments he could remember of a worn- 





out old song. 

The train was due as early as eight o’clock that night. At five 
minutes past the hour, the whistle sounded. In less than five minutes 
more, the passengers were getting out on the platform. 

Following the instructions that had been given to him, Mr. Bashweod 
made his way as well as the crowd would let him, along the line of 
carriages ; and discovering no familiar face on that first investigation, 
joined the passengers for a second search among them in the custom- 
house waiting-room next. 

He had looked round the room, and had satisfied himself that the 
persons occupying it were all strangers, when he heard a voice behind 
him, exclaiming, “ Can that be Mr. Bashwood ! ” 

He turned in eager expectation ; and found himself face to face with 
the last man under heaven whom he had expected to sce. 

The man was MipwinTEr. 





CHAPTER IL. 
In THE HOUSE. 


Noticine Mr. Bashwood’s confusion (after a moment’s glance at the change 
in his personal appearance), Midwinter spoke first. 

“‘T see I have surprised you,” he said. “ You were looking, I suppose, 
for somebody else? Have you heard from Allan? Is he on his way home 
again already ?” 

The inquiry about Allan, though it would naturally have suggested itself 
to any one in Midwinter’s position at that moment, added to Mr. Bash- 
wood’s confusion. Not knowing how else to extricate himself from the 
critical position in which he was placed, he took refuge in simple denial. 

“ T know nothing about Mr. Armadale—oh dear, no, sir, I know nothing 
about Mr. Armadale,” he answered with needless eagerness and hurry. 
“ Welcome back to England, sir,” he went on, changing the subject in his 
nervously talkative manner. ‘I didn’t know you had been abroad. It’s 
so long since we have had the pleasure—since I have had the pleasure.— 
Have you enjoyed yourself, sir, in foreign parts? Such different manners 
from ours—yes, yes, yes,—such different manners from ours! Do you 
make a long stay in England, now you have come back ? ” 

“JT hardly know,” said Midwinter. , “I have been obliged to alter 
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my plans, and to come to England unexpectedly.” He hesitated a little ; 
his manner changed, and he added in lower tones, “ A serious anxiety 
has brought me back. I can’t say what my plans will be until that anxiety 
is set at rest.” 

The light of a lamp fell on his face while he spoke, and Mr. Bashwood 
observed, for the first time, that he looked sadly worn and changed. 

“Tm sorry, sir—I’m sure I’m very sorry. If I could be of any 
use—?”’ suggested Mr. Bashwood, speaking under the influence, in some 
degree of his nervous politeness, and in some degree of his remembrance 
of what Midwinter had done for him at Thorpe-Ambrose in the bygone 
time. 

Midwinter thanked him, and turned away sadly. “I am afraid you 
can be of no use Mr. Bashwood—but I am obliged to you for your offer, 
all the same.” He stopped, and considered a little, ‘ Suppose she should 
not be ill? Suppose some misfortune should have happened?” he 
resumed, speaking to himself, and turning again towards the steward. “ If 
she has left her mother, some trace of her might be found by inquiring 
at Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

Mr. Bashwood’s curiosity was instantly aroused. The whole sex was 
interesting to him now, for the sake of Miss Gwilt. 

“A lady, sir?” he inquired. ‘ Are you looking for a lady ?” 

“ T am looking,” said Midwinter simply, “for my wife.” 

“Married, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Bashwood. ‘Married since I last 
had the pleasure of seeing you! Might I take the liberty of asking fi 

Midwinter’s eyes dropped uneasily to the ground. 

“You knew the lady in former times,” he said. “I have married 
Miss Gwilt.” 

The steward started back, as he might have started back from a loaded 
pistol, levelled at his head. His eyes glared as if he had suddenly lost 
his senses, and the nervous trembling to which he was subject shook him 
from head to foot. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Midwinter. There was no answer. 
“What is there so very startling,” he went on, a little impatiently, “in 
Miss Gwilt’s being my wife ?” 

“ Your wife?” repeated Mr. Bashwood, helplessly. ‘ Mrs. Arma- 
dale !” He checked himself by a desperate effort, and said no more. 

The stupor of astonishment which possessed the steward was instantly 
reflected in Midwinter’s face. The name in which he had secretly married 
his wife had passed the lips of the last man in the world whom he would 
have dreamed of admitting into his confidence! He took Mr. Bashwood 
by the arm, and led him away to a quieter part of the terminus than the 
part of it in which they had hitherto spoken to each other. 

“You referred to my wife just now,” he said; “and you spoke of 
Mrs. Armadale in the same breath. "What do you mean by that?” 

Again there was no answer. Utterly incapable of understanding 
more than that he had involved himself in some serious complication which 
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was a complete mystery to him, Mr. Bashwood struggled to extricate him- 
self from the grasp that was laid on him, and struggled in vain. 

Midwinter sternly repeated the question. ‘I ask you again,” he said, 
“ what do you mean by it?” 

“ Nothing, sir! I give you my word of honour I meant nothing !” 
He felt the hand on his arm tightening its grasp; he saw, even in the 
obscurity of the remote corner in which they stood, that Midwinter’s fiery 
temper was rising, and was not to be trifled with. The extremity of his 
danger inspired him with the one ready capacity that a timid man 
possesses when he is compelled by main force to face an emergency—the 
capacity to lie. “I only meant to say, sir,” he burst out, with a despe- 
rate effort to, look and speak confidently, “ that Mr. Armadale would be 


” 





surprised 

“You said Mrs. Armadale !” 

** No, sir—on my word of honour, on my sacred word of honour, you 
are mistaken—you are indeed! I said Mr. Armadale—how could I say 
anything else? Please to let me go, sir—l’m pressed for time. I do 
assure you I’m dreadfully pressed for time!” 

For a moment longer Midwinter maintained his hold, and in that 
moment he decided what to do. 

He had accurately stated his motive for returning to England as pro- 
ceeding from anxiety about his wife—anxiety naturally caused (after the 
regular receipt of a letter from her every other, or every third day) by 
the sudden cessation of the correspondence between them on her side for a 
whole week. The first vaguely-terrible suspicion of some other reason for 
her silence than the reason of accident or of illness, to which he had 
hitherto attributed it, had struck through him like a sudden chill the 
instant he heard the steward associate the name of “ Mrs. Armadale” with 
the idea of his wife. Little irregularities in her correspondence with him, 
which he had thus far only thought strange, now came back on his mind 
and proclaimed themselves to be suspicious as well. He had hitherto 
believed the reasons she had given for referring him, when he answered 
her letters, to no more definite address than an address at a post-office, 
Now he suspected her reasons of being excuses, for the first time. He 
had hitherto resolved, on reaching London, to inquire at the only place he 
knew of at which a clue to her could be found—the address she had given 
him as the address at which “her mother” lived. Now (with a motive 
which he was afraid to define even to himself, but which was strong 
enough to overbear every other consideration in his mind), he determined, 
before all things, to solve the mystery of Mr. Bashwood’s familiarity 
with a secret, which was a marriage-secret between himself and his wife. 
Any direct appeal to a man of the steward’s disposition, in the steward’s 
present state of mind, would be evidently useless. The weapon of 
deception was, in this case, a weapon literally forced into Midwinter’s 
hands. He let go of Mr. Bashwood’s arm, and accepted Mr. Bashwood’s 


explanation. 
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“T beg your pardon,” he said, “ I have no doubt you are right. Pray 
attribute my rudeness to over-anxiety and over-fatigue. I wish you 
good evening.” 

The station was by this time almost a solitude ; the passengers by the 
train being assembled at the examination of their luggage in the custom- 
house waiting-room. It was no easy matter, ostensibly to take leave of 
Mr. Bashwood, and really to keep him in view. But Midwinter’s early 
life with his gipsy master had been of a nature to practise him in such 
stratagems as he was now compelled to adopt. He walked away towards 
the waiting-room by the line of empty carriages—opened the door of one 
of them, as if to look after something that he had left behind—and detected 
Mr. Bashwood making for the cab-rank on the opposite side of the plat- 
form. In an instant, Midwinter had crossed, and had passed through the 
long row of vehicles, so as to skirt it on the side farthest from the 
platform. He entered the second cab by the left-hand door, the moment 
after Mr. Bashwood had entered the first cab by the right-hand door. 
“Double your fare, whatever it is,” he said to the driver, “if you keep 
the cab before you in view, and follow it wherever it goes.” In a minute 
more both vehicles were on their way out of the station. 

The clerk sat in his sentry-box at the gate, taking down the destina- 
tions of the cabs as they passed. Midwinter heard the man who was 
driving him, call out “ Hampstead !” as he went by the clerk’s window.” 

“Why did you say ‘ Hampstead?’ he asked when they had left the 
station. 

“Because the man before me said ‘Hampstead,’ sir,” answered the 
driver. 

Over and over again, on the wearisome journey to the north-western 
suburb, Midwinter asked if the cab was still in sight. Over and over 
again, the man answered, “ Right in front of us.” 

It was between nine and ten o'clock, when the driver pulled up his 
horses at last. Midwinter got out, and saw the cab before them, waiting 
at a house-door. As soon as he had satisfied himself that the driver was 
the man whom Mr. Bashwood had hired, he paid the promised reward, 
and dismissed his own cab. 

He took a turn backwards and forwards before the door. The vaguely 
terrible suspicion which had risen in his mind at the terminus, had forced 
itself by this time into a definite form which was abhorrent to him. With- 
out the shadow of an assignable reason for it, he found himself blindly dis- 
trusting his wife’s fidelity, and blindly suspecting Mr. Bashwood of serving 
her in the capacity of gobetween. In sheer horror of his own morbid 
fancy, he determined to take down the number of the house, and the 
name of the street in which it stood—and then, in justice to his wife, to 
return at once to the address which she had given him as the address at 
which her mother lived. He had taken out his pocket-book, and was on 
his way to the corner of the street, when he observed the man who had 
driven Mr. Bashwood, looking at him with an expression of inquisitive 
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surprise. The idea of questioning the cab-driver, while he had the oppor- 
tunity, instantly occurred to him. He took a half-crown from his pocket 
and put it into the man’s ready hand. 

“Has the gentleman whom you drove from the station, gone into 
that house?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Did you hear him inquire for anybody when the door was opened ? ” 

“ He asked for a lady, sir. Mrs. ” The man hesitated. “ It 
wasn’t a common name, sir; I should know it again if I heard it.” 

“ Was it ‘ Midwinter?’ ” 

MIN, sir.” 

‘¢¢ Armadale ?’” 

“ That’s it, sir. Mrs. Armadale.” 

“‘ Are you sure it was ‘ Mrs.’ and not ‘ Mr.?’” 

“7m as sure as a man can be who hasn’t taken any particular notice, 
sir.” 





The doubt implied in that last answer decided Midwinter to investi- 
gate the matter on the spot. He ascended the house-steps. As he 
raised his hand to the bell at the side of the door, the violence of his 
agitation mastered him physically for the moment. A strange sensation 
as of something leaping up from his heart to his brain, turned his head 
wildly giddy. He held by the house-railings, and kept his face to the 
air, and resolutely waited till he was steady again. Then he rang the 
bell. 

“Ts ?”—he tried to ask for “Mrs. Armadale,” when the maid-servant 
had opened the door, but not even his resolution could force the name to 
pass his lips,—‘‘ Is your mistress at home?” he asked. 

st Yes, sir.” 

The girl showed him into a back parlour, and presented him toa 
little old lady, with an obliging manner and a bright pair of eyes. 

“ There is some mistake,” said Midwinter. “I wished to see " 
Once more he tried to utter the name, and once more he failed to force 
it to his lips. 

“ Mrs. Armadale?” suggested the little old lady, with a smile. 

s¢ Yes.” 

“ Show the gentleman upstairs, Jenny.” 

The girl led the way to the drawing-room floor. 

“« Any name, sir?” 

“ No name.” 





Mr. Bashwood had barely completed his report of what had happened — 


at the terminus; Mr. Bashwood’s imperious mistress was still sitting 
speechless under the shock of the discovery that had burst on her—when 
the door of the room opened; and, without a word of warning to precede 
him, Midwinter appeared on the threshold. He took one step into the 
room; and mechanically pushed the door to behind him. He stood in 
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dead silence, and confronted his wife, with a scrutiny that was terrible 
in its unnatural self-possession, and that enveloped her steadily in one 
comprehensive look from head to foot. 

In dead silence on her side, she rose from her chair. In dead silence 
she stood erect on the hearth-rug, and faced her husband in widow’s weeds. 

He took one step nearer to her and stopped again. He lifted his hand 
and pointed with his lean brown finger at her dress. 

“ What does that mean?” he asked, without losing his terrible self- 
possession, and without moving his outstretched hand. 

At the sound of his voice, the quick rise and fall of her bosom—which 
had been the one outward betrayal thus far of the inner agony that tor- 
tured her—suddenly stopped. She stood impenetrably silent, breathlessly 
still—as if his question had struck her dead, and his pointing hand had 
petrified her. 

He advanced one step nearer and reiterated his words, in a voice even 
lower and quieter than the voice in which he had spoken first. 

One moment more of silence, one moment more of inaction might have 
been the salvation of her. But the fatal force of her character triumphed 
at the crisis of her destiny, and his. White and still, and haggard and 
old, she met the dreadful emergency with a dreadful courage, and spoke 
the irrevocable words which renounced him to his face. 

“Mr. Midwinter,” she said, in tones unnaturally hard and unnaturally 
clear, “our acquaintance hardly entitles you to speak to me in that 
manner.” Those were her words. She never lifted her eyes from the 
ground while she spoke them. When she had done, the last faint vestige 
of colour in her cheeks faded out. 

There was a pause. Still steadily looking at her, he set himself to fix 
the language she had used to him in his mind. “She calls me ‘Mr. 
Midwinter,” he said slowly, in a whisper. “She speaks of ‘our 
acquaintance.’” He waited a little and looked round the room. His 
wandering eyes encountered Mr. Bashwood for the first time. He saw 
the steward standing near the fireplace, trembling, and watching him. 

“T once did you a service,” he said; “and you once told me you 
were not an ungrateful man. Are you grateful enough to answer me if I 
ask you something ?” 

He waited a little again. Mr. Bashwood still stood trembling at the 
fireplace, silently watching him. 

“T see you looking at me,” he went on. “Is there some change in me 
that Iam not conscious of myself? Am I seeing things that you don’t 
see? Am I hearing words that you don’t hear? Am I looking or speak- 
ing like a man out of his senses?” 

Again he waited, and again the silence was unbroken. His eyes began 
to glitter; and the savage blood that he had inherited from his mother 
rose dark and slow in his ashy cheeks. 

“Ts that woman,” he asked, * the woman whom you once knew, whose 
name was Miss Gwilt?” 
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Once more his wife collected her fatal courage. Once more his wife 
spoke her fatal words. 

“You compel me to repeat,” she said, “ that you are presuming on 
our acquaintance, and that you are forgetting what is due to me.” 

He turned upon her, with a savage suddenness which forced a cry of 
alarm from Mr. Bashwood’s lips. 

“ Are you, or are you not My Wife ?” he asked, through his set teeth. 

She raised her eyes to his for the first time. Her lost spirit looked at 
him, steadily defiant, out of the hell of its own despair. 

“T am not your wife,” she said, 

He staggered back, with his hand groping for something to hold by, 
like the hands of a man in the dark. He leaned heavily against the wall 
of the room, and looked at the woman who had slept on his bosom, and 
who had denied him to his face. 

Mr. Bashwood stole panic-stricken to her side. “Goin there!” he 
whispered, trying to draw her towards the folding doors which led into 
the next room. “ For God's sake be quick! He'll kill you!” 

She put the old man back with her hand. She looked at him with a 
sudden irradiation of her blank face. She answered him with lips that 
struggled slowly into a frightful smile. 

“ Let him kill me,” she said. 

As the words passed her lips, he sprang forward from the wall, with a 
ery that rang through the house. The frenzy of a maddened man flashed 
at her from his glassy eyes, and clutched at her in his threatening hands. 
He came on till he was within arm’s length of her—and suddenly stood 
still. The black flush died out of his face in the instant when he stopped. 
His eyelids fell, his outstretched hands wavered, and sank helpless. He 
dropped, as the dead drop. He lay as the dead lie, in the arms of the 
wife who had denied him. 

She knelt on the floor, and rested his head on her knee. She caught 
the arm of the steward hurrying to help her, with a hand that closed 
round it like a vice. ‘Go for a doctor,” she said, “‘and keep the people 
of the house away till he comes.” There was that in her eye, there was 
that in her voice, which would have warned any man living to obey 
her in silence. In silence, Mr. Bashwood submitted, and hurried out 
of the room. 

The instant she was alone, she raised him from her knee. With both 
arms clasped round him, the miserable woman lifted his lifeless face to 
hers, and rocked him on her bosom in an agony of tenderness beyond all 
relief in tears, in a passion of remorse beyond all expression in words. In 
silence she held him to her breast, in silence she devoured his forehead, 
his cheeks, his lips, with kisses. Not a sound escaped her, till she heard 
the trampling footsteps outside, hurrying up the stairs. Then a low moan 
burst from her lips, as she looked her last at him, and lowered his head 
again to her knee, before the strangers came in. 

The landlady and the steward were the first persons whom she saw 
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when the door was opened. The medical man (a surgeon living in the 
street) followed. The horror and the beauty of her face as she looked up 
at him absorbed the surgeon’s attention for the moment, to the exclusion 
of everything else. She had to beckon to him, she had to point to the 
senseless man, before she could claim his attention for his patient and 
divert it from herself. 

“Ts he dead ?” she asked. 

The surgeon carried Midwinter to the sofa, and ordered the windows 
to be opened. “ It is a fainting fit,” he said; ‘‘ nothing more.” 

At that answer her strength failed her for the first time. She drew 
a deep breath of relief, and leaned on the chimney-piece for support. 
Mr. Bashwood was the only person present who noticed that she was 
overcome. He led her to the opposite end of the room, where there was 
an easy chair—leaving the landlady to hand the restoratives to the surgeon 
as they were wanted. 

“ Are you going to wait here till he recovers?” whispered the steward, 
looking towards the sofa, and trembling as he looked, 

The question roused her to a sense of her position—to a knowledge of 
the merciless necessities which that position now forced her to confront. 
With a heavy sigh she looked towards the sofa, considered with herself 
for a moment, and answered Mr. Bashwood’s inquiry -by a question on 
her side. 

*¢ Ts the cab that brought you here from the railway still at the door?” 

« Fes.” 

‘“‘Drive at once to the gates of the Sanatorium, and wait there till I 
join you.” 

Mr. Bashwood hesitated. She lifted her eyes to his, and, with a look, 
sent him out of the room. 

“The gentleman is coming to, ma’am,” said the landlady, as the 
steward closed the door. “He has just breathed again.” 

She bowed in mute reply, rose, and considered with herself once more 
—looked towards the sofa for the second time—then passed through the 
folding-doors into her own room. 

After a short lapse of time the surgeon drew back from the sofa, and 
motioned to the landlady to stand aside. The bodily recovery of the 
patient was assured. There was nothing to be done now but to wait, and 
let his mind slowly recall its sense of what had happened. 

“ Where is she?” were the first words he said to the surgeon and the 
landlady anxiously watching him. 

The landlady knocked at the folding-doors, and received no answer. 
She went in, and found the room empty. A sheet of note-paper was on 
the dressing-table, with the doctor's fee placed on it. The paper contained 
these lines, evidently written in great agitation or in great haste :—“ It is 
impossible for me to remain here to-night, after what has happened. I 
will return to-morrow to take away my luggage, and to pay what I 
owe you.” 
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“Where is she ?” Midwinter asked again, when the landlady returned 
alone to the drawing-room. 

“ Gone, sir.” 

“T don’t believe it !” 

The old lady’s colour rose. “If you know her handwriting, sir,” she 
answered, handing him the sheet of note-paper, “ perhaps you may believe 
that ?” 

He looked at the paper. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said, as he 
handed it back. “I beg your pardon, with all my heart.” 

There was something in his face as he spoke those words which more 
than soothed the old lady’s irritation—it touched her with a sudden pity 
for the man who had offended her. “I am afraid there is some dreadful 
trouble, sir, at the bottom of all this,” she said simply. “Do you wish me 
to give any message to the lady when she comes back ?” 

Midwinter rose, and steadied himself for a moment against the sofa. 
“T will bring my own message to-morrow,” he said. “I must see her 
before she leaves your house.’ 

The surgeon accompanied his patient into the street. “Can I sce you 
home?” he said, kindly. ‘ You had better not walk, if it is far. You 
mustn’t over-exert yourself ; you mustn’t catch a chill this cold night.” 

Midwinter took his hand and thanked him. “TI have been used to 
hard walking and to cold nights, sir,” he said; “ and I am not easily worn 
out, even when I look so broken as I do now. If you will tell me the 
nearest way out of these streets, I think the quiet of the country and the 
quiet of the night will help me. I have something serious to do to- 
morrow,” he added, in a lower tone ; “ and I can’t rest or sleep till I have 
thought over it to-night.” 

The surgeon understood that he had no common man to deal with. 
He gave the necessary directions without any further remark, and parted 
with his patient at his own door. 

Left by himself, Midwinter paused and looked up at the heaven in 
silence. The night had cleared, and the stars were out—the stars which 
he had first learnt to know from his gipsy master on the hill-side. For 
the first time his mind went back regretfully to his boyish days. “Oh, 
for the old life!” he thought, longingly. ‘I never knew till now how 
happy the old life was!” 

He roused himself and went on towards the open country. His face 
darkened as he left the streets behind him and advanced into the solitude 
and obscurity that lay beyond. 

“She has denied her husband to-night,” he said. ‘She shall know 


her master to-morrow.” 
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Old Houses. 


The glory of a building is in its age and in that deep sense of voicefulness, of 
stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, even of approval or condemnation, 
which we feel in walls that have long been washed by the passing waves of humanity. 

Ruskin’s Seven Lamps. 
Oe 


To have to live in a row of houses built by contract, all at the same time, 
and all exactly alike, in which it is impossible to tell your own dwelling, 
except by looking at the number on the door, has always seemed to me 
one of the chief objections to life in a town, and one of the most pathetic 
and aggravating of the minor troubles of humanity. Mr. Podsnap, or any 
other type of the respectable, may think me a monomaniac—perhaps I am. 

I hold that by submitting to, or worse still, by rejoicing in, a tame 
uniformity in our domiciles, we, of our own accord, deprive ourselves of 
one of the highest privileges of reason, and degrade ourselves by submis- 
sion to one of the necessities under which instinct labours. Bees build 
their cells by exact rule and predetermined angle, a mavis’s nest is 
recognized as one all the world over, and probably has not altered by one 
iota in its architecture since time began. Rabbit-burrows and mole-gal- 
leries have gained nothing in their construction from the experience of 
hundreds of generations. Toman alone is the privilege given of impressing 
not merely a generic or specific character, but a stamp of individual pecu- 
liarity on his home. If walls have ears, houses surely may be allowed to 
have faces too, and these are often very expressive ones, telling in many 
a case more about their owners than their own faces dare to tell, some- 
times wrinkled, now painted and patched like any made-up dowager, now 
clean and cared for, again grimy and foul as a drunkard’s cheek. Houses 
die too, as their masters do, and while we love to tell the tale of lives gone 
by, to preserve memorials of the generations that leave us so quickly, and 
as we often pause to see an old house tell its silent story on the painter’s 
canvas, may we not at times linger to listen to the description of an old 
home by a loving pen? Not one from an architect’s point of view, even 
were it as gorgeous and as lovingly told as that of the baronial mansion in 
Gilbert Scott’s Gothic Architecture—not a glowing picture such as George 
Robins knew so well how to conjure up, when with mellifluous adjectives 
he decked out the country lot to be brought to the hammer. Such are 
prophetic and anticipatory of the future, not descriptive of the past. 
The homes I love to look back on, and the houses I want to describe, have 
had too long a past to hope for a future. The auld house might make 
in time a picturesque ruin, but could hardly by any art be described 
as a desirable investment for a gentleman of fortune. 
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A bonnie auld house it is—not a castle, not a priory; you would not 
even think of calling it a hall—with four sturdy walls of grey stone, hewn 
at the corners and lintels, harled with white mortar where the walls are 
rough, with high-pitched roof and over-hanging eaves, where the swallows 
build, and the starlings sun themselves and chatter from April to October. 
It stands at the mouth of the glen, just where the hillside curves are 
softening into the gentle waving of the strath, and on its terrace of match- 
less turf, seems to lean against the soft bosom of the hill behind, while the 
slope of the lawn in front is just suflicient to give light and air, and an 
occasional glimpse of the road through the valley, and beyond it the great 
river, and still further off, the sea. The rich old grass ripples up to the 
very walls, and seems to grudge to the gravelled road even its narrow strip 
of sand and pebbles ; and the rough Highland cattle who have had it all 
their own way since the deer were killed, rub their long horns against 
the stone steps, and lazily switch their tails in sleepy noontides before the 
door. But for the steps they might go in, and now and then a lamb does 
frisk up and invade the hall, for, winter and summer, from sunrise to 
sunset, the door stands ever open: what though snow may drift in, and 
inner doors may slam, and tramps may peer about, it is the custom of the 
house; and though there are now no bairns to toddle in and out, and few 
dogs to guard the hall, the old laird will have it open as of old. Yes, of old, 
that is the refrain which echoes through the house—of old: all about it seems 
to tell of the past rather than of the future, or even of the present. There 
is nothing new about the place. The house itself, though it has sheltered 
only some six generations, and is as solid as when it was built (for there 
was no building by contract in those days), is but the south front of a 
quadrangle far older than itself. The trees are all old, many patriarchal, 
and have to pay their tribute of creaking stiff old limbs, and broken 
branches, every windy night. The flower-garden is old-fashioned, with 
high box hedges, and a sundial which the ivy has cracked, so that it is halt 
an-hour too slow by railway time, and straight formal gravel walks where 
the peacocks used to strut and scream, before the home-farm was given 
up and the hen-house dismantled. The family acres have diminished in 
every generation of late. Farm after farm has been sold, but the iast was 
the hardest of all for the laird to part with, lying, as it does, broad and 
fair on an upland slope, before the windows, hardly a mile off: it was 
sold, but not it all: one corner, deeply shaded by swaying poplars and 
black firs, holds four walls and a heavy iron door. This is the Cave of 
Machpelah, the one rood of ground that must be kept, though all else go— 
the burying-ground, now nearly full, just one corner empty, by his wife’s 
grave, the place they chose fifty years ago when their first baby died. 

But, says Dives, it is their own fault if they get poorer every year; 
why don’t they make money as I do, or if they are not clever enough for 
that, why don’t they save, and at least live within their income? But 
how can we blame, though we may pity the falling house. An old- 
fashioned, open-handed hospitality, a gentleness that could not drive a 
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bargain, or dismiss an old tenant, were all possible and warrantable when 
wheat was at war prices, and the corn-laws were intact ; but low prices, 
and the girls’ portions, and the boys’ commissions gradually do their work: 
a few thousands to-day, a few more to-morrow—the old acres must bear 
them all, and while so much is going out there is nothing coming in: the 
boys will not go into business, and will not look at the professions, but 
wherever for hundreds of years their country’s flag has been flying, there 
they are to be found shedding their blood like water. At Quebee and 
Bunker’s Hill, Seringapatam, Peninsula, Waterloo, Crimea, Delhi, the 
Peiho, the vision of the old house and the beech avenue has been the 
last to pass before the eyes of one of its boys, before the teeth were set 
for the onset, or when all eise was fading from the dying eyes in the shock 
of battle. And then some morning at breakfast the letter comes, written 
by a comrade at the camp-fire to anticipate the Gazette and break the 
news, and by the time his medal and sword have come home the old 
house, in losing a hope, has gained another noble memory. 

Yet, notwithstanding its poverty, is it not wonderful how well and home- 
like the old place looks? ‘The park has been divided into enclosures, and 
fat cattle stalk solemnly along, and Cheviots and South-downs nibble the 
short grass, where once the deer hid in brushwood and bracken and the 
hare sheltered behind the tufted bent. Still the hedgerows are very lovely, 
bright with the fresh green in May, pale in June with delicate stars of 
hawthorn, blushing with the “ briar roses faint and pale” all the summer 
through, and even far on into the autumn, crested with the bloom and rich 
red berries of the honeysuckle. And though the cattle have nibbled 
the leaves and barked the twigs as high as they can reach, and thus the 
lovely sweep in which the lower branches should stoop to the grass is 
gone, not one of the old beeches has fallen to the axe. No, even when old 
Lord Hunques foreclosed the mortgage, and money was so hard to get, the 
laird would not cut a stick of timber; just as soon would he have sold’ 
one of his children. Thus the avenue has a beauty of its own, lined though 
it be by rough post-and-rail paling, for the beeches are two hundred years 
old, and meet overhead in living arches of whispering leaves, and the 
cushats coo among the branches as if echoing the refrain of the angels’ 
song; and though the gates are heavy and their hinges stiff, the gate-posts 
are rich with strange old carving, and piled with mosses, and fretted with 
lichens into arabesques of infinite delicacy and variety, glittering in sun- 
lighteand glowing in shade, as no colours of man’s devising do. 

Very refreshing, too, is the contrast between the coolness and cloister- 
shade of the beeches, and the sunlight of the nearer lawn, which bursts 
upon us, sudden and glorious, as we pass the great stone pillars of the 
second gate. For the oaks and elms no longer shade the road, but stand 
apart, now one giant alone, again in two’s and three’s, leaving long reaches 
of grass between them, green in the shade, yellow—almost white—in the 
summer sun; and now between the tree-trunks we get a glint of the house, 
and feel we are really at home : the post-boy gives a final chirrup to the 
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weary hacks, a cool plunge into a grove of limes, heavy with scent, and 
vibrating with the wings of countless bees, a terrace of short grass, thick 
with sweet white clover—ah ! we are at the door, or more correctly, at the 
stair, for the entrance hall and most of the public rooms are on the first 
floor, and before we reach the door a broad flight of steps must be 
climbed, with a wide flat terrace at the top on to which the door opens. 
This, on quiet summer evenings when the sun has gone round to the west 
and the rooks are cawing far up over our heads, makes the freest, coolest 
drawing-room possible, and all the year round is the family lounge, where 
plans are discussed, weather prognosticated, friends weleamed as they 
come, and watched as they drive away. The entrance hall is broad and 
high, with an oak staircase facing the front door, and winding round the 
hall with low easy steps, till it forms a corridor above. The hall is hung 
with deer-horns, and lined with cabinets of oak now almost as dark as 
ebony. From the hall open the public rooms, wainscoted with oak, but 
large and light, too light almost for the furniture and hangings, now a 
century old, and faded almost shabby, were it not for the undefinable 
charm which age and use and wont alone can give, of character and 
friendliness, associations which the young call gladness, and the old know 
to be regret, yet regret mingled with something strangely sweet. 

Each generation has added its portraits to the walls, and the news- 
papers, photographs, time-bills and reviews must seem incongruous to the 
quiet faces that Jamieson and Ramsay painted in less feverish times. 

This old house of ours stands in the very heart of a country district, 
long miles from any town, or even village; there are no coal-fields, no 
metals in the lands, not a manufactory or a tall chimney in the whole 
horizon. And thus while in many points now the age of the old house is 
showing itself, and much about it is falling into decay, dear Mother 
Nature has the smoothing of the pillow and the burying of the dead, and 
even decay becomes lovely. As in autumn the richer colours of the 
dying leaves are mellowed by rosier sunsets, and silvered by dim mists 
of morning, and diamonded by gracefullest hoar-frost till the snow comes 
with her pure mantle to hide their graves, so in the longer cycles that 
bound the life of tree, or church, or home, the tender mother’s touch grows 
softer as the years run on. The stern smoothness and pillared strength 
of tree-trunk may be scarred and cleft, but the scars are soft,—ofttimes 
ruddy with lichens and moss,—the rifts are filled and hidden with wealth 
of ivy, or the tenderer green and the bright weird berries of the mistletoe, 
the creviced wall is fragrant with sweetbriar, and the fallen copestone 
has let the wallflower take root. 

The framework of the old house may last for centuries, but one by one 
the habitable rooms are diminishing in number. The distant bedrooms 
are gradually displenished, and must stand empty, for if a cottage within 
twenty miles is burnt down, or an old servant wants a home, the laird 
would find an empty house, and (money being so sadly scarce) would bid 
them furnish it from one of the bedrooms that one never needed now. 5o 
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thus when the first frost of the next bitter winter takes the old man home, 
and the burying-ground has been opened and closed for the last time, the 
furniture will not fetch much at the sale. The auctioneer’s man will con- 
temptuously speak of the old tables and chairs as bits of sticks, and when 
his old cronies have each bought something as a remembrance, the house 
will be no longer the house it has been, but four walls, to be demolished 
or restored at the caprice of the new possessor ; in either case to be the 
“auld house” no more, but Mr. Black Diamond’s beautiful new place in 
Perthshire, or Whiteseam Castle, the magnificent baronial residence of Sir 
Cotton Whiteseam, built on the site of, and containing the courtyard and 
a piece of the wall of an old mansion-house. 

It is often strange to watch the various effects of age upon houses. I 
do not mean by age any sudden destruction as by fire or sword, but merely 
the slow changes during the gradual lapse of time. One of the gentlest, 
tenderest ways in which age can come to a house is seen when in a lonely 
country district a house is simply let alone : “So fleet the works of men 
back to their earth again.” I know one which was bought some years ago 
by a very rich nobleman, from the old race whose house it was. He has 
a great house of his own within a few miles, and has simply left the other 
to itself. He is fond of field-sports, and now the gardens, park, and woods 
of the old house are a pheasant preserve, no foot but that of the gamekeeper 
brushes the dew from the grass-grown avenue. Rabbits burrow under the 
pear-trees in the garden, and great hares lope about the terraces, where 
they feel so much at home, that even their restless ears lie still. No 
shadows flit past the windows of the deserted rooms, for the rotten flooring 
can support no footsteps heavier than a ghost’s, and owls and jackdaws 
chatter and hiss where the children used to play. The grass is dank and 
long, and the unthinned pines cast a funereal shade even at midsummer ; 
still the setting sun reddens its turrets and high eaves, and grotesque gur- 
goyles glisten white in the moon and the free air of heaven breathes round 
it fragrant with hawthorn in spring, heavy in summer and autumn with 
the scent of ungathered roses, even in winter spiced with the aroma of the 
pines. How different in scent and colour from other old houses I have seen. 

On either side of the High Street of Edinburgh are narrow streets or 
lanes which run at right angles to it, as ribs from a backbone. Many of 
these terminate in, or are lined by, tall old houses, long ago the residences 
of nobles and wealthy burghers. They are now inhabited by the very 
poorest and most squalid of the population, many of them almost exclu- 
sively by Irish immigrants; and there are few contrasts of the kind more 
strange and pathetic, than that afforded by the glimpses of the comfort and 
magnificence of the past, seen amid the wretchedness and squalor of the 
present. Take one for a type of all. A long passage, about four feet wide, 
on the level of the street, even narrower above, where the high walls almost 
meet to shut out the sky, leads to a massive archway. The passage, if 
clean and fresh, would be a pleasant entrance, cool in summer, sheltered in 
winter ; but the pavement is broken and dank ooze stands in pools, while 
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decaying vegetables, fishbones, and other worse refuse, make the passage 
a pesthouse. The arched doorway discloses a lofty hall from which large 
rooms open, while a noble oak staircase leads to the upper stories. It was 
once the town mansion of one of our oldest Scottish families, now every 
room contains a separate family ; and not only this, but the larger rooms 
are divided and subdivided—here by lath and plaster; here by brickwork 
partitions, which do net even reach to the roof; here again only by a 
ragged curtain, or here in more careful manner by screens of brown paper 
pasted on cross-bars of wood. Four, even five families in one room, 
separated only by such flimsy partitions; oaths, brutality, and drunken- 
ness making themselves heard through every corner of it : and yet on inac- 
cessible niches of the oak staircase the shield and device of the family can 
still be seen, and gleams of sunlight still glint on shreds of tapestry-carved 
cornices and painted roofs. Where the Solemn League and Covenant lay 
for signature, fish-hawkers wrangle and organ-grinders count their ill- 
gotten coppers; where Charles Townsend supped with the Lord President 
of the Court of Session thieves divide their spoil. Could these rooms 
speak what tales they might tell, sad and strange, of change and decay—of 
one master slain in a chance medley of Scotts and Kers for the “ crown of 
the causeway ;” of another, the last of his race that the old house ever 
saw, pining in solitude and poverty in a garret at St. Germains, watching 
the fair and fading white rose, symbol of his loyalty to the race for whom he 
had fought so vainly. For when Charles Edward was at Holyrood, the 
old house rang with merriment and echoed to the clank of spurs ; but the 
light of the hopeless struggle which had waxed at Prestonpans, and waned 
at Falkirk, went down in blood on the disastrous eve of Culloden, and like 
many another, the house changed hands when its master became a banished 
outlaw. Then some canny Whig lawyer tried to buy the pictures, and 
relics, and the old home associations when he bought the walls. But it 
will not do, good investment as it was ; the new master cannot feel it is his 
own. Strange shadows lurk in corners, armour falls with a clank at 
uncanny hours, and on suggestive anniversaries ; one by one the pictures 
with their restless following eyes are turned to the wall or condemned to 
the lumber-room ; and by the time the lawyer has prospered enough to 
buy “a’ bit place” in the country, he finds that the house has got a bad 
name and won't Ict. He then cuts it up into small tenements, lets part of it 
for an office: the character of the tenants gets worse and worse, while their 
number increases at every term day, till the quiet, grave home of a family 
becomes the teeming rabbit-warren it now is. 

And then the sooner the end comes the better. To be gutted by a fire, 
condemned by the Dean of Guild, or swept away by a railway company, 
seems, any of them, a more merciful fate than to drag on, a nest of fever 
and den of thieves, till from very rottenness it crumbles on the heads of 
its inmates. While it stands, with rags for ivy, and oaths and ribaldry 
instead of the wild-bird’s song, it is a “ caput mortuum,” not a ruin—it is 
pestilential without being picturesque. 
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Wuen the criminal, Pierre Granger, escorted by four gendarmes, was 
placed in the dock of the court of assize, there was a general stir amongst 
the crowd which had assembled from every quarter to be present at his trial. 
Pierre Granger was not an ordinary culprit—not one of those poor 
wretches whom the court, as a matter of form, furnishes with an advocate, 
judges in the presence of a heedless auditory, and sends to oblivion in the 
convict prisons of the State. He had figured at Augtil in the columns of 
the newspapers; and while M. Lépervier had undertaken his defence, 
M. Louraugain, the attorney-general, was to conduct the prosecution. 
Now, at the time of which I write, these two men stood at the head of 
their profession. . Whenever it was known that they were to be pitted 
against each other in any cause, crowds immediately flocked to enjoy their 
eloquent sentences, sonorous periods, and phrases as round and as polished 
as so many billiard-balls. It was a perfect riot of tropes and figures, a 
delicious confusion of periphrases and metaphors. All the figures of 
rhetoric defiled before the charmed auditory, and sported, jested, and 
struggled with each other, like Virgil’s playful shepherds. There was a 
luxury of epithets, passing even that of the Abbé Delille. Every indivi- 
dual substantive was as regularly followed by its attendant adjective, as the 
great lady of the last century by her train-bearing page. In this pompous 
diction a man became a mortal, a horse a courser, the moon was styled pale 
Dian. My father and my mother were never called so, but invariably “ the 
authors of my being; ” a dream was a vision, a glass a crystal vase, a knife 
a sword, a car a chariot, and a breeze became a whirlwind ; all of which, 
no doubt, tended to produce a style of exceeding sublimity and beauty. 
Pierre Granger was a clumsily built fellow, five feet ten in height, 
thirty-eight years old, with foxy hair, a high colour, and small cunning 
grey eyes. He was accused of having strangled his wife, cut up the 
body into pieces, and then, in order to conceal his crime, set fire to the 
house, wherein his three children perished. Such an accumulation of 
horrors had shed quite a romantic halo round their perpetrator. Ladies 
of rank and fashion flocked to the gaol to look at him; and his autograph 
was in wonderful request, as soon as it became known that Madame 
Césarine Langelot, the lioness of the district, possessed some words of his 
writing in her album, placed between a ballad by a professor of rhetoric 
and a problem by the engineer-in-chief of the department : neither gentle- 
man, to say the truth, being much flattered by such close juxtaposition 
with the interesting pet-prisoner. When Pierre Granger, with his lower- 
ing brow and air of stolid cunning, was placed in the dock, the names of 
twelve jurors were drawn by lot, and the president demanded of the 
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counsel on either side, whether they wished to exercise their right of 
challenge. Both declined offering any objection to twelve such honour- 
able names; but the attorney-general added, that he would require the 
drawing of a supplementary juror. It was done, and on the paper ap- 
peared the name of Major Vernor. At the sound, a slight murmur was 
heard amongst the spectators, while MM. Louraugain and Lépervier ex- 
changed a rapid glance which seemed to say :—*“ Will not you challenge 
him?” But neither of them did so; an officer conducted Major Vernor 
into his appointed place, and amid profound silence the indictment was 
read. Major Vernor had lived in the town during the last two years. 
Every one gave him the military title, yet none could tell when, or where, 
or whom he had served. He seemed to have neither family nor friends ; 
and when any of his acquaintances ventured to sound him on the subject, 
he always replied in a manner by no means calculated to encourage 
curiosity. ‘Do JZ trouble my head about your affairs?” he would say. 
“Your shabby old town suits me well enough as a residence, but if you 
don’t think I have a right-to live in it, I shall be most happy to convince 
you of the fact at daybreak to-morrow with gun, sword, or pistol.” 
Major Vernor was precisely the very man to keep his word; the few 
persons who had entered his lodgings reported that his bedroom resem- 
bled an armoury, so fully was it furnished with all sorts of murderous 
weapons. Notwithstanding this, he seemed a very respectable sort of 
man, regular in his habits, punctual in his payments, and fond of smoking 
excellent cigars, sent him, he used to say, by a friend in Havannah. He 
was tall, very thin, bald, and always dressed in black ; his moustaches 
curled toa point ; and he invariably wore his hat cocked over his right ear. 
In the evenings he used to frequent the public reading-rooms of the town, but 
he never played at any game, or conversed with the company, remaining 
absorbed in his newspaper until the clock struck ten, when he lit his cigar, 
twisted his moustaches, and with a stiff, silent bow, took his departure. It 
sometimes happened that one-of the company, bolder than the others, said, 
“Good night, major!” Then the major would stop, fix his grey eye on 
the speaker, and reply, “Good night, monsieur!” but in so rude and angry 
a tone that the words sounded more like a malediction than a polite saluta- 
tion. It was remarked that whoever thus ventured to address the major, 
was, during the remainder of the evening, the victim of some strange ill- 
luck. He regularly lost at play, was sure to knock his elbow through a 
handsome lamp or vase, or in some way to get entangled in a misadventure. 
So firmly were the good townsfolk persuaded that the major possessed an 
evil eye, that their common expression, when any one met with a misfor- 
tune, was :—“ He must have said ‘ good night’ to the major.” 

This mysterious character dined every day at the ordinary of the 
Crown Hotel, and although habitually silent, seemed usually contented 
with the fare. One day, however, after having eaten some bread soup, he 
cast his eye along the table, frowned, and calling the host, said :-—“ How 
comes it that the dinner to-day is entirely meagre?” 
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“Monsieur, no doubt, forgets that this is Good Friday.” 

‘Send me up two mutton chops.” 

“ Impossible, major—there is not an ounce of meat to be had at any 
butcher’s in the town.” 

“ Let me have some fowl.” 

“ That is not to be had, either.” 

“ What a set of fools!” exclaimed the major, striking his clenched 
hand on the table with such force that the bottles reeled and rocked just 
as if all the wine in their bodies had got into their heads. Then he 
called the waiter, and said, “ Baptiste, go to my lodging, and bring me 
the inlaid carbine which hangs over my pillow.” 

The poor host trembled, and grew very pale when Baptiste returned 
with a double-barrelled gun, beautifully inlaid with silver. The major 
coolly examined the locks, put on fresh caps, cocked both barrels, and 
walked out, followed at a respectful distance by the guests and inmates of 
the hotel. Not far off stood an old ivy-mantled church, whose angular 
projections were haunted by many ravens. Two large ones flew out of a 
turret just as the major came up and took aim for a double shot. Down 
tumbled both the unclean birds at his feet. 

“ Sacré blew!” said he, picking them up. “I’m regularly sold— 
they’re quite lean.” 

He returned to the hotel, and, according to his express orders, one 
moiety of his ill-omened booty was dressed in a savoury stew, and the other 
simply roasted. Of both dishes he partook so heartily that not a vestige 
of either remained, and he declared that he had never eaten more relishing 
food. From that day the major became an object of uneasiness to some, of 
terror to others, of curiosity to all. Whenever he appeared on the public 
promenade, every one avoided him : at the theatre, his box was generally 
occupied by himself alone; and each old woman that met him in the 
street invariably stopped to cross herself. Major Vernor was never known 
to enter a church, or accept an invitation ; at first he used to receive a good 
many of these, and the perfumed billets served him to light his cigars. 

Such, then, was the thirteenth juror drawn in the cause of Pierre 
Granger, and it may easily be understood why the audience were moved 
at hearing the name of Major Vernor. The paper of accusation, not- 
withstanding drawn up by the attorney-general with a force and parti- 
cularity of description which horrified the ladies present, was read amid 
profound silence broken only by the snoring of the prisoner, who had 
coolly settled himself to sleep. The gendarmes tried to rouse him from 
his slumber, but they merely succeeded in making him now and then 
half open his dull, brutish eyes. When the clerk had ceased to read, 
Pierre Granger was with difficulty thoroughly awakened, and the president 
proceeded to question him. The interrogatory fully revealed, in all its 
horror, the thoroughly stupid fiendishness of the wretch. He had killed 
his wife, he said, because they couldn’t agree; he had set his house on 
fire because it was a cold night, and he wanted to make a good blaze 
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to warm himself; as to his children, they were dirty squalling little 
things—-no loss to him or to any one else. It would be tedious to 
pursue all the details of this disgusting trial. M. Louraugain and M. 
Lépervier both made marvellously eloquent speeches, but the latter 
deserved peculiar credit, having so very bad a cause to sustain. 
Although he well knew that his client was as thorough a scoundrel 
as ever breathed, and that his condemnation would be a blessing to 
society, yet he pleaded his cause with all a lawyer's conscientiousness. 
When he got to the peroration, he managed to squeeze from his eyes a 
few rare tears, the last and most precious, I imagine, which he carefully 
reserved for an especially solemn occasion—just as some families preserve 
a few bottles of fine old wine, to be drunk at the marriage of a daughter 
or the coming of age of a son. At length the case closed, and the 
president was going to sum up; but as the heat in court was excessive, 
and every one present stood in need of refreshment, leave was given for 
the jury to retire for half-an-hour, and the hall was cleare1 for the same 
space of time, in order that it might undergo a thorough ventilation. 
During this interval, while twelve of the jurors were cooling themselves 
with ices and sherbet, the thirteenth lighted a cigar, and reclining in an 
arm-chair, smoked away with the gravity of a Turk. 

“‘ What a capital cigar!” sighed one of the jurors, as he watched, with 
an envious eye, the odoriferous little clouds escaping from the smoker's lips. 

“Would you like to try one?” asked the major, politeiy offering his 
cigar-case. 

“Tf it would not trespass too much on your kindness.” 

“By no means. You are heartily welcome.” The juror took a 
cigar, and lighted it at that of his obliging neighbour. “ Well, how do 
you like it?” asked the major. 

“Delicious! It has an uncommonly pleasant aroma. From whence 
are you supplied?” 

“From the Havannah.” Several jurors now approached, casting 
longing eyes at Major Vernor’s cigar-case. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I am really grieved that I have not a single 
cigar left to offer you, having just given the last to our worthy friend. 
To-morrow, however, I hope to have a fresh supply, and shall then ask 
you to do me the honour of accepting some.” 

At that moment, an official came in to announce that the court had 
resumed its sitting : the jury hastened to their box, and the president 
began his charge. Scarcely had he commenced, however, when the juror 
who had smoked the cigar rose and in a trembling voice begged per- 
mission to retire, as he felt very ill. Indeed, while in the act of speaking, 
he fell backwards, and lay senseless on the floor. The president, of 
course, directed that he should be carefully conveyed to his home, and 
desired Major Vernor to take his place. Six strokes sounded from the 
old clock of the town-hall as the jury retired to deliberate on their verdict 
in the case of Pierre Granger. Eleven gentlemen exclaimed with one 
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voice, that the wretched assassin’s guilt was perfectly clear, and that they 
could not hesitate for a moment as to their decision. Major Vernor, how- 
ever, stood up, placed his back against the door, and regarding his 
colleagues with a peculiarly sinister expression, said slowly,— 

“T shall acquit Pierre Granger, and you shall all do the same !” 

“ Sir,” replied the foreman # a severe tone, ‘‘ you are answerable to 
your conscience for your own actions, but I do not see what right you 
have to offer us a gratuitous insult.” 

“ Am I then so unfortunate as to offend you?” asked the major, 
meekly. 

“Certainly, in supposing us capable of breaking the solemn oath 
which we have taken, to do impartial justice. I am aman of honour—’” 

“Bah !” interrupted the major, “are you quite sure of that ?” 

A general murmur of indignation arose. 

“Do you know, sir, that such a question is a fresh insult?” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Major Vernor. “What I said was 
drawn forth by a feeling of the solemn responsibility which rests with us. 
Before I can resolve to make a dead body of a living moving being, I 
.must feel satisfied that both you and I are less guilty than Pierre 

Granger, which, after all, is not so certain.” 

An ominous silence ensued : the major’s words seemed to strike home 
to every breast, and at length one of the jurors said,—“ You seem, sir, to 
regard the question from a philosophical point of view.” 

“ Just so, Monsieur Cerneau.” 

‘¢ You know me, then?” said the juror, in a trembling voice. 

“Not very intimately, my dear sir, but just sufficiently to appreciate 
your fondness for discounting bills at what your enemies might call 
usurious interest. I think it was about four years ago that an honest 
poor man, the father of a large family, blew out his brains, in despair, 
at being refused by you a short renewal, which he had implored on 
his knees.” 

Without replying, M. Cerneau retired to the farthest corner of the 
room, and wiped off the large drops of sweat which started from his brow. 

‘What does this mean ?”’ inquired another juror, impatiently. “ Have 
we come hither to act a scene from the Memoirs of the Devil?” 

“T don’t know that work,” replied the major; “ but may I advise 
you, Monsieur de Bardine, to calm your nerves?” 

“Sir, you are impertinent, and I shall certainly do myself the pleasure 
to chastise you.” 

“ As how?” 

“With my sword. I shall do you the honour to meet you to- 
morrow. 

“An honour which, being a man of sense, I must beg to decline. 
You don't kill your adversaries, Monsieur de Bardine ; you murder them. 
Have you forgotten your duel with Monsieur de Lillar, which took place, 
I am told, without witnesses? While he was off his guard, you treache- 
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rously struck him through the heart. The prospect of a similar cata- 
strophe is certainly by no means enticing.” 

With an instinctive movement, M. de Bardine’s neighbours drew off. 

“TJ admire such virtuous indignation,” sneered the major. “It espe- 
cially becomes you, Monsieur Darien x 

“What infamy are you going to cast in my teeth?” exclaimed the 
gentleman addressed. 

“ Oh, very little—a mere trifle—simply, that while Monsieur de Bar- 
dine kills his friends, you only dishonour yours. Monsieur Simon, whose 
house, table, and purse are yours, has a pretty wife Kg 

“ Major,” cried another juror, “ you're a villain!” 

“Pardon me, my dear Monsieur Calfat, let us call things by their 
proper names. The only villain amongst us, I believe, is the man who 
himself set fire to his house, six months after having insured it at treble 
its value in four offices, whose directors were foolish enough to pay the 
money without making sufficient inquiry.” 

A stifled groan escaped from M. Calfat’s lips as he covered his face 
with his hands. ‘ Who are you that you thus dare to constitute yourself 
our judge ?” asked another, looking fiercely at Verpor. 

“Who am I, Monsieur Peron? simply one who can appreciate your 
very rare dexterity in holding court-cards in your hand, and making the 
dice turn up as you please.” 

M. Peron gave an involuntary start, and thenceforward held his peace. 
The scene, aided by the darkness of approaching night, had now assumed 
a terrific aspect. The voice of the major rang in the ears of eleven pale, 
trembling men, with a cold metallic distinctness, as if each word inflicted 








a blow. 

At length Vernor burst into a strange sharp hissing laugh. “ Well, 
my honourable colleagues,” he exclaimed, “ does this poor Pierre Granger 
still appear to you unworthy of the slightest pity? I grant you, he has 
committed a fault, and a fault which you would not have committed in 
his place. He has not had your cleverness in masking his turpitude with 
a show of virtue—that was his real crime. Now, if after having killed 
his wife, he had paid handsomely for masses to be said for her repose— 
if he had purchased a burial-ground, and caused to be raised to her 
memory a beautiful square white marble monument, with a flowery 
epitaph on it in gold letters—why, then we should all have shed tears of 
sympathy, and eulogized Pierre Granger as the model of a tender husband. 
Don’t you agree with me, Monsieur Norbec ?” 

M. Norbec started as if he had received an electric shock. “ It is 
false!” he murmured. ‘TI did not poison Eliza; she died of pulmonary 
consumption.” 

“True,” said the major ; “you remind me of a circumstance which I 
had nearly forgotten. Madame Norbec, who possessed a large fortune in 
her own right, died without issue five months after she had made you her 
sole legatee.” 


° 
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Then the major was silent. They were now in total darkness. 
Suddenly came the sharp click of a pistol, and the obscurity was for 
a moment brightened by a flash, but there was no report—the weapon 


had missed fire. The major burst into a long and loud fit of laughter. 


“Charming! delightful! Ah, my dear sir,” he exclaimed, addressing 
the foreman, “ you were the only honest man of the party; and see how, 
to oblige me, you have made an attempt on my person which places you 
on an honourable level with Pierre Granger!” Then, having rung the 
bell, he called for candles, and when they were brought, he said, “‘ Come, 
gentlemen, I suppose you don’t want to sleep here; let us make haste and 
finish our business.” 

Ten minutes afterwards the foreman handed in the issue paper—a 
verdict of Not guilty—and Pierre Granger was discharged amid the hisses 
and execrations of the crowd, who indeed were prevented only by a 
strong military force from assaulting both judge and jury. Major Vernor 
coolly walked up to the dock, and passing his arm under that of Pierre 
Granger, went out with him through a side-door. 

From that hour neither the one nor the other was ever seen again in 
the country. That night there was a terrific thunderstorm; the ripe 
harvest was beaten down by hailstones as large as pigeons’ eggs, and a 
flash of lightning striking the steeple of the old ivy-covered church tore 
down its gilded cross. 

* * * * * “ 

This strange story was related to me one day last year by a convict in 
the infirmary of the prison at Toulon. I have given it verbatim from his 
lips ; and as I was leaving the building the sergeant who accompanied me 
said, “ So, sir, you have been listening to the wonderful rodomontades of 
Number 19,788 ?” : 

“ What do you mean? This history 

“Ts false from beginning to end. Number 19,788 is an atrocious 
criminal, who was sent to the galleys for life, and who during the last 
few months has given evident proofs of mental aberration. His mono- 
mania consists chiefly in telling stories to prove that all judges and jurors 
are rogues and villains. He was himself found guilty, by a most respect- 
able and upright jury, of having robbed and tried to murder Major 
Vernor. He is now about to be placed in a lunatic asylum, so that you 
will probably be the last visitor who will hear his curious inventions.” 

* And who is Major Vernor ?” 

“ A brave old half-pay officer, who has lived at Toulon beloved and 
respected during the last twelve years. You will probably see him 
to-day, smoking his Havannah cigar, after the table-d’héte dinner at the 
Crown Hotel.” 


” 
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The Old Poets on the Seven Deadly Sins. 





An allegory is certainly not the most tempting dish which could be placed 
upon the table of the modern literary epicure. It seems to be the 
prevalent opinion that sermons and fiction are best taken separately, and 
that the combination of the two, called an allegory, is very much like the 
physic administered to little boys, in which a certain and easily-measured 
quantity of jam deceitfully conveys an uncertain proportion of rhubarb. 
It would be well for us not to forget, however, that our forefathers very 
much delighted in this species of literature, and that in fact the greater 
portion of our poetry, from Adam Davie’s Vision to the Fairy Queen, is 
allegorical. From the time of Spenser to the present year of grace, the 
taste for this kind of production seems to have declined steadily; since, in 
poetry, Fletcher's Purple Island, the images of Sin and Death in Milton, 
Collins’ Ode on the Passions, and in prose the Pilgrim's Progress and the 
charming little allegories of Addison and Johnson, are the only conspicuous 
and meritorious spgcimens of the class of writing we are speaking of which 
have been published since the reign of Elizabeth. As our object is to 
show how our old allegorists have dealt with the subject which stands at 
the head of this column, we shall take the liberty of stating briefly what 
we consider to have been the reasons which led them to “ moralise their song.” 

When allegory flourished in England, the favourite amusements of the 
pgople were theatrical representations in which the personages of the drama 
were embodiments of abstract qualities. This was not so much the case, 
however, with respect to the mysteries or miracle-plays as to the morali- 
ties which succeeded them. Chaucer, who in his Canterbury Tales has lett 
us a living and moving picture of his time more valuable than the folios 
of all the Rapins and Cartes that ever earned a name for laborious in- 
dustry, has included the miracle-plays among the special diversions of 
the joyous Wife of Bath. Of these miracle-plays it is sufficient for the 
present to say that they were crude and oftentimes licentious produc- 
tions, spiced as it were according to the palate of the vulgar, that 
genus avidum spectaculorum. In the moralities, however, which were 
entirely allegorical, may be discerned some indications of dramatic art, 
and they oftentimes display powers of satire worthy of Pope or Churchill. 
The revels and shows of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, minute de- 
scriptions of which may be found in Holinshed, were the offspring of the 
mysteries and moralities, and they in their turn gave birth to the masques 
which provided such splendid employment for the imaginative genius and 
pregnant fancy of Ben Jonson and Milton. The masques reached the 
height of their popularity in the reign of James I., and ‘‘ Comus,” which 
was presented at Ludlow Castle in 1634, ‘was the last, of any pretensions, 
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that we are able to call to mind. The minds of the people being thus 
familiarized with moral spectacles, we are not surprised to find that 
allegory formed the staple of contemporaneous poetry. Since the 
Commonwealth, masques, shows, and pageants have ceased to be commonly 
represented, and our poets have sought the objects of their strains in 
“fresh woods and pastures new.” 

It is not to be supposed that our old allegorists would overlook the 
seven deadly sins in choosing subjects for their fine moralisings. They 
would be continually hearing about them from the pulpit ; they would see 
them sculptured in the cathedrals and churches; their libraries would 
contain richly-illuminated manuscripts, in which the deadly sins would be 
the subject both of pen and pencil; and they would also meet with them 
in the popular spectacles—the mysteries, moralities, pageants, revels, or 
masques—of their time. Passing over Robert de Brunne’s translation of 
the Manuel des Péchés, which is simply a moral disquisition, in verse, 
upon the Decalogue and the seven deadly sins, we come to Piers Plough- 
man’s Vision (circa 1350). This allegorical poem, in which the deadly 
sins are personified, is a vigorous satire upon the vices of the age ; but its 
fiercest denunciations are reserved for the priests and the monstrous super- 
stitions inculeated by them. This poem is well known from the celebrated 
passage in which the author foretells the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Neither the discovery among the Cottonian manuscripts of some “ Verses 
concerning the Destruction of the Monasteries,’ written before Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, nor thé generally expressed belief of the Lollards, 
thatsthe possessions of the Church would ultimately become the portion 
of the knights, need lessen our wonder at the circumstantiality with which 
the author of Piers Ploughman’s Vision foretold what actually came to 
pass. The same remark which we have made concerning Robert de 
Brunne’s translation may be applied to Gower’s Confessio Amantis and 
Chaucer’s Parson's Tale. In the Romaunt of the Rose, in Dunbar’s Dance, 
and in Skelton’s Rewards of a Court, we shall find some most striking imper- 
sonations of the deadly sins, while in Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure they are 
merely minor characters. Sackville’s Induction to the Complaint of Henry 
Duke of Buckingham contains some wonderfully vigorous personifications ; 
and even Spenser, strong as he was in his own originality, no doubt 
derived much assistance in his delineation of the seven deadly sins from 
the spirited creations of Sackville. Phineas Fletcher, dubbed by the 
fantastic Quarles “ the Spenser of his age,” following his great original at 
the distance of half a century, has drawn some of the deadly sins. His 
figures are conceived with a certain degree of skill, but the few beauties 
of the work (The Purple Island) are lost amid a heap of anatomical 
rubbish and absurdity. 

We suppose that, in consequence of the mystic importance which has 
at all times been attached to the number seven, it was found neces- 
sary to discover seven cardinal and principal sins, from which might 
be educed the numerous subsidiary branches of human turpitude. We 
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have, said the moralists, the seven wonders of the world, the seven cities 
of Homer, the seven heads of the Nile, the seven gates of Thebes, the 
seven days of the week, and why, in the name of the seven wise men of 
Greece, should we not have the seven deadly sins? Thus might the number 
have been settled. The most natural order of placing these representative 
vices (although we shall be sinning slightly against precedent in the arrange- 
ment) seems to be Pride, Wrath, Envy, Covetousness, Gluttony, Lust, and 
Idleness. If it be true that vice is but an exaggeration of virtue, we 
think that the remark applies especially to pride, which being but self- 
esteem run mad, stands nearest to virtue ; the two qualities occupying the 
position of the least of the vices and the least of the virtues. It was 
remarked by the Marquis of Halifax that “ pride is an ambiguous word ; 
one kind of it is as much a virtue as the other is a vice: but we are 
naturally so apt to choose the worst that it is become dangerous to com- 
mend the best side of it.” It was also the first sin committed, for by it 
“fell the angels.” Satan having heard the Son of God proclaimed 
Messiah King anointed, could not bear 
Through pride that sight, and thought himself impair’d. 
In Piers Ploughman’s Vision, the deadly sins, headed by Pride, are 
represented as coming up to confess and receive absolution, having been 
wrought thereto by the exhortations of Reason. The author has delineated 
Pride as a woman, and in this selection of sex he is followed by Spenser 
alone. It is common to impute this vice to females in an especial degree 
—from no other reason that we know of thn because they ground their 
vanity upon things in themselves not of much use or estimation, and are 
therefore exposed to observation and ridicule, seeing that pride takes its 
claim to the world’s respect, or incurs the world’s scorn, according to the 
quality of the thing on which it is founded. The pride of men generally 
springs from something held in esteem, not, perhaps, inherently good, and 
the vice is therefore lost sight of, although it is just as egregious. Pride 
prostrates herself to the earth, and vows that she will for the future 
practise humility, and submit herself to misrepresentation with patience. 
Dante, in J/ Purgatorio, has described the proud as walking about under 
the burden of a heavy stone, and listening to the ineffable strain of the 
voices which sing, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Asa penance for her 
misdoings, Pride declares that. she will for the future wear a hair shirt next 
to her skin—a practice strictly in accordance with the religious fashion 
of the time. In these degenerate days, it is not perhaps so easy as it once 
was to appreciate all the torture and discomfort of this peculiar mode of 
self-discipline. Sir Thomas More, even when he was Chancellor, wore a 
hair shirt next his skin; whipped himself every Friday with a knotted 
cord, and allowed himself only four or five hours’ rest, with the ground 
for his bed and a log for his pillow. Dunbar in his Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, describes himself as lying in a trance, in the course of which 
he beholds both heaven and hell. He imagines that in hell, Mahound 
decrees that on Fastern’s even (the evening preceding Lent—a very jolly 
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festival in Scotland) there should be a dance of such as had never been 
shrived, and that a masque should be devised to introduce the characters 
in proper order. Several holy hypocrites first appear, but they cause no 
mirth to Mahound; when, however, a lot of priests with shaven crowns 
come forward, the infernal regions resound with the laughter and mockery 
of the fiends. This poem. was written about sixty years before the final 
abolition of popery in Scotland ; and of the scandalous condition of the 
Scottish Church at this time, Hallam, summing up the lengthy narrative 
of McCrie, thus speaks :—“ The Scots church had been immensely rich ; 
its riches had led, as everywhere else, to neglect of duties and dissoluteness 
of life; and these vices had met their usual punishment in the people’s 
hatred.” The idea of making the priests, as Dunbar has done, the object 
of scorn to the smallest of fiends—the very brownies even—is certainly 
from the mind of a master of satire and the grotesque. After the priests 
have passed, Mahound orders the masque to proceed, upon which the 
seven deadly sins come dancing in. It is said that in some parts of Italy 
the people are still fond of seeing spectacles in which the deadly sins dance 
a measure with the Evil One. First in the dance comes Pride, attended by 
a band of cheating scoundrels (intended, we suppose, to represent the 
numerous train of vices which follow in the wake of pride), who, as they 
skip along through the scalding fire, make the place ring again with their 
hideous groans. Pride himself stalks in after the manner of a Spanish 
Hidalgo of bluest blood, with his hair pushed back from his face, with 
his bonnet set on one side, and his cassock trailing in rumpled folds all 
about his heels. The proud superfluity of dress which is here remarked 
upon, was more characteristic of the female attire of the time, which 
really was of most inordinate amplitude. An amusing story is told in 
one of the Percy Society’s publications of a woman, who, for excessive 
pride, wore a very long white train, which, when she walked, raised a 
great cloud of dust behind her—after the manner of our modern fashion- 
able fair ones. When the lady lifted her train, a certain devil who 
was standing by, was observed to laugh heartily. On being asked 
the cause of his merriment, he said that a brother devil was in 
the habit of using the lady’s train for a carriage, but when the 
wearer pulled it up the unfortunate devil was rolled in the dirt. 
Skelton’s Rewards of a Court is an allegorical poem or pageant, in 
which the qualities—the mystic seven as usual—most likely to forward 
one’s fortune at court are personified ; and amongst the rest are imperso- 
nations of one or two of the cardinal sins. Skelton paints Pride, under 
the name of Disdain, with very gaudy and expensive garments ; and, 
although we find scattered up and down in the works of all the old 
writers objurgations upon extravagance in dress, yet we must confess 
that Skelton was especially justified in his reflections, since the dandies of 
his time, in addition to other expensive absurdities, had usurped the 
stomachers and petticoats of the women, and carried very large hats, with 
enormous feathers, slung over their backs. Skelton’s Pride is a fire-eating 
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fellow, who evidently thinks that the world is only just large enough for 
himself and perhaps a servant or two. Spenser, perhaps the last, is at 
the same time the chief of our allegorists, and to him Dunbar alone can 
be considered as a worthy rival. In the fourth canto of the first book of 
the Fairy Queen the poet has described the House of Pride and the 
inmates thereof. It will be remembered that the Red Cross Knight, 
having been separated from Una by the treachery of Archimago, is 
brought by Duessa to the House of Pride. Pride herself is seated on a 
rich throne, with a dragon at her feet, and is attended by a numerous 
train of lords and ladies. She is attired most gorgeously, and shines like 
the sun with gold and precious stones, the lustre of which, however, are 
said to be dimmed by the awful blaze of her beauty. This description 
of Pride reminds one of that given of Medea, when she is first seen by 
Jason. Disdaining to look upon the earth as too vile for her, Pride 
exalts her eyes to heaven, only lowering them now and then to view her- 
self in a mirror which she holds in her hand. Like Narcissus of old, 
she is represented as in love with herself. Queen Lucifera, as Spenser 
has named pride, referring to the original sin of Satan or Lucifer, reigns 
over a kingdom whose sovereignty she has usurped ; but her sceptre will 
of course be broken, when we shall enter into the full enjoyment of the 
promise of a “recovered Paradise to all mankind.” Her maxim, with 
which those who have studied history will no doubt be familiar, is to rule 
by policy and not by law, and her counsellors are the remaining cardinal 
sins. She is the daughter of Pluto and Proserpine, by which the idea of 
her being conceived in hell is intended to be conveyed; but disdaining 
her high parentage, she claims Jove for her sire, and would exalt herself 
to a goddess. Of this latter form of pride, history supplies us with many 
examples, such as that of Alexander, who bribed the priests of Jupiter 
Ammon to honour him as the son of their deity ; Domitian, who com- 
manded that he should be called God in all the state papers; Caligula, 
who used to sit among the gods and cause sacrifices to be made to him, 

and also to hurl stones towards heaven in defiance of the thunder-bearing 
Jove ; and many others. As to the pride of ancestry, it seems useless to 
preach to men of the common origin of the human race, and to go back 

to father Noah, the propositus alike of the travelling tinker and the scented 

Alcibiades of the Guards; or to tell them with St. Jerome, Summa apud 
Deum nobilitas, clarum esse virtutibus. There are other branches of Pride 

which the poets we have mentioned have not dealt with, such as that of 
wealth, which is found in its rampant form among those who have been 

dipped in the Pactolus of modern commerce, and have suddenly come up 

from the depths heavy with auriferous dross. The pride of religion as 

exemplified in the Pharisee of the parable was perhaps hardly capable of 
introduction into the allegories we have been considering, but it is a little 

curious that occasion has not been taken to satirize the pride of humility, 

of which we consider the life of Diogenes the cynic to furnish the most 

flagrant example. 
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Wrath occupies the position next to Pride in our catalogue of the 
deadly sins; for when once a man is possessed with pride in some gift 
of grace or fortune which he imagines himself to possess, the least want of 
sympathy with his pretensions is apt to move him to resentment. In 
Piers Ploughman’s Vision, Wrath is represented as coming up to the con- 
fession invited by Reason, with his nostrils quivering, his eyes wild and 
dilated, and his lips tightly compressed between his teeth. He is very 
properly described as a friar, and at one time gardener to the convent; 
for putting aside the fact that the poem was written by a Lollard, the 
monks and friars were then, and had long been, noted for their quarrel- 
some and brawling character. It was very common for them to get up 
fights both with fists and knives over their cups, even when these latter 
were full of liquor, showing that their gluttony, for which they were 
celebrated, was surpassed by their disposition to quarrel. They would 
give one another the lie, and swear like our friend Friar John of the 
Funnels, with this difference, that, as he explains, his oaths were but the 
colours of a Ciceronian rhetoric, and are among the class sanctioned by 
Longinus. There were at this time bitter feuds between the begging 
friars and the monks, between the barons and yeomen!'; in fact, society was 
in that unsettled and seething state, which is always the prelude to great 
revolutions. Wrath declares that among the friars he finds the readiest 
followers, since there is always some quarrel going on among them, be it 
about shriving the people without licence, or what not. He has two aunts, 
one a nun and the other an abbess. He was for some time cook in their 
convent, and as may be supposed, he does not neglect his opportunities 
of setting the dear creatures by the ears. By virtue of his office he 
would have plenty of chances of doing this, for the cook was a very 
important personage in the economy of monastical and conventual esta- 
blishments. The office of chief cook was never bestowed, except on 
those who had made the art of Apicius their study, and Fuller declares 
that there were some who could have pleased the palate of the archglutton 
himself. From the description given, Wrath appears to have belonged to 
an establishment of the Gilbertines, where it was the duty of one of the 
cooks to serve the nuns at supper, for he says he served the monks and 
nuns for many months. His method of stirring up anger and strife 
among the nuns, will enlighten us as to the then prevailing abuses. He 
insinuates that one was born out of wedlock, that another had lost her 
virtue to a priest, and soon. They sit and dispute over these things till 
the lie is given, and thereupon delicate nails are buried in delicate flesh, 
the want of cold steel alone preventing its use. That the charges in- 
sinuated by the poet against the nuns are not libellous, we may assume 
from the account of the famous visitation of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
the means adopted by him for singling out the chaste from the unchaste ; 
and also from the discovery in the nunneries of amulets and saintly 
relics, supposed to be efficacious in cases of pregnancy. The nuns of 

Gracedieu, for instance, rejoiced in the possession of a part of St. Francis’ 
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coat, and those of St. Mary’s, Derby, in that of a fragment of the shirt 
of St. Thomas, both of which were supposed to be useful to ladies 
requiring the good offices of Lucina. Nor did the manners of the nuns 
improve with time, if we may believe half the fiery narrative of the good 
Bishop of Ossory. Moreover, among the Jnguirenda circa Conventum, 
are the following queries. Are the inmates apt to give the lie to each 
other? Are they in the habit of striking one another? Not only in this 
particular part, but throughout the whole of Piers Ploughman’s Vision, 
and the works of Chaucer, there is a great quantity of information which 
sheds a light upon monastic and conventual rule, and photographs for us, as 
it were, the inner life of the devotees of the time. Ire comes swaggering 
into Dunbar’s Dance, like an uncivil bear, in a manner intended to stir 
up strife. As if to be ready for a fray he goes always with his hand 
upon his dagger, which at that time was considered a necessary part of the 
apparel of a gentleman, and was worn suspended from the girdle, together 
with the purse. He is accompanied by a band of wild swashbuckler 
fellows, boasters, braggarts and wranglers, all “ armed to point,” who pass 
on in military order, two and two, as if expecting immediate battle. 
These rude retainers deal blows all around them at random, and some- 
times finish by fleshing their knives to the haft in each other. ‘This is 
intended to reflect upon the numerous train of idle followers with which it 
was the practice for the great lords to surround themselves. Especially 
was this the case with the Highland chieftains, who troubled themselves 
little to restrain, nay, even encouraged, the depredations of their dependants 
upon the unfortunate Lowland proprietors. Henry VII. not long afterwards 
felt himself called upon to deal with the matter in England, by passing the 
statutes restraining the nobility from keeping such hosts of retainers, thus, 
as Sir Walter Scott points out, not only striking at the root of the power 
of the aristocracy, and contributing to the downfall of the institution of 
chivalry, but laying the foundations of the subsequent freedom of the 
English people. In the Fairy Queen, Wrath, to whom Spenser gives the 
last place in his grotesque team, is represented riding on a lion, which 
seems loth to go forward. The beasts which Spenser has associated with 
the different vices are those which the common estimation of the charac- 
teristics of the various animals would lead us to look for. We are not 
perhaps altogether right in assigning certain vicious qualities to particular 
animals, but the custom has no doubt arisen from the teaching of the 
fables familiar to us in our youth. Seneca says that if he were called 
upon to describe Anger he should draw a tiger bathed in blood, just about 
to pounce on his prey, or as the Furies are represented, with whips, snakes, 
and flames. Wrath carries in his hand a burning torch (the torch of 
Discord), which he brandishes about his head. His eyes flash forth sparks 
of fire, his face is livid like that of a corpse, his hands, which tremble 
with the violence of his passion, clutch an unsheathed dagger, and he 
meets the regards of all around him with a grim angry stare. Compare 
this with Seneca’s description of an angry man, with a fierce and threaten- 
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ing countenance, as pale as ashes, and in the same moment as red as 
blood ; a glaring eye, a wrinkled brow, trembling lips, a forced and 
squeaking voice, knocking knees and ‘violent motions of the whole body. 
The ragged garments of Wrath are all stained with the blood of those 
whom he has slain in fits of unreflecting passion. 

For of his hands he had no government, 

Ne car’d for blood in his avengément : 

But, when the furious fit was overpast, 

His cruel facts he often would repent ; 

Yet, wilful man, he never would forecast 

How many mischiefs should ensue his heedless hast. 
This is a capital picture of a choleric man, and might very well be taken 
for a portrait of our own Henry VIII., but that Spenser would take care 
not so to paint the father of the fiery Elizabeth, his own Gloriana and 
“dearest-dread.” Spenser has devoted a stanza to the enumeration of the 
followers of Wrath, namely, Bloodshed, Strife, “ bitter Despite with Ran- 
cour’s rusty knife,” Grief, and the various bodily ailments which serve to 
sweeten the tempers of passionate men. We cannot do better in leaving 
this second deadly sin than quote the beautiful sentences of Sir Thomas 
Browne on this subject :—“ Answer not the spur of fury, and be not pro- 
digal or prodigious in revenge. Make not one in the historia horribilis ; 
slay not thy servant for a broken glass, nor pound him in a mortar who 
offendeth thee; supererogate not in the worst sense, and overdo not the 
necessities of evil; humour not the injustice of revenge.” 

Next in the allegoric procession limps squinting Envy, whom Piers 
Ploughman represents as coming up to ask for shrift, crying mea culpa 
with great show of repentance, but at the same time secretly cursing his 
enemies. His body seems ready to burst with suppressed spleen, and 
his lean and lowering visage has the paleness of one in the’palsy, or of a 
sun-dried leek. His kirtle, a kind of tunic or waistcoat, and courtepy or 
uppermost cloak, the sleeves of which have been cut from the gown of a 
friar, are both old and worm-eaten. It is hard to unriddle the meaning 
of clothing Envy in part of a friar’s garb, except upon the supposition 
that the author regarded the cowled fraternity as representatives of all 
the deadly sins. Envy, by his confession, seems to have passed his life 
amid bustle and excitement, for whatever he knew amiss of Watkin 
he told to Will, and of course reported to Watkin the shortcomings of 
Will, embittering thereby the existence of those two individuals. Envy 
goes on to declare that he would rather ensure the mischance of his 
neighbour than gain a wey of Essex cheese, showing thereby that he 
had not the means or had not learnt the art, common in our time, of 
combining the wtile with the dulce. Proceeding in his confession, Envy 
says that when he is in church, and should be praying for palmers and 
pilgrims, he finds himself muttering curses; and that when, turning him- 
self from the altar, he sees an acquaintance with a new coat, he is imme- 
diately seized with deep pangs of covetousness. He was present in a quiet 
country church on a much more recent occasion, if we are to trust the 
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narration by the historian of the adventures of Tom Jones, touching the 
destruction of the fine apparel of poor Molly Seagrim. Like a Russian 
noble of the old school, Envy wishes every one were his serf. Of course 
he laughs at other people’s misfortunes, and, equally of course, weeps 
when his neighbours rejoice. The author has here taken a hint from 
Ovid, who says of Envy— 

Vixque tenet lacrymas, quia nil lacrymabile cernit. 

Among the many “full rich portraitures” which are limned upon the 
wall of the garden of the Rose, as described by Chaucer, is a very excel- 
lent one of Envy. She (Fielding has also described Envy as a woman, 
and has called her the sister of Satan) has a “ full foul usage” of never 
looking man or woman straight in the face; she either gives suspicious 
side-glances, or half shuts her eyes in the manner of people who wish 
to express a pretended disdain, prompted by real jealousy of those who 
are good and worthy, or who stand high in the estimation of others, 
exemplifying thereby, we observe, the old saying, Jnvidia virtutis comes. 
Envy, says Chaucer, never laughs. The full significance of this ex- 
pression can only be apprehended by reflecting upon the part which 
laughter plays in the human economy. Carlyle, in remarking upon the 
immortal cachinnation of Teufelsdrockh, says that “no man who has 
heartily and wholly laughed, can be altogether irreclaimably bad.” Few, 
adds he, are able to laugh what can be called laughing, but the man 
who cannot laugh at all “is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils; but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem.” Old 
Geoffrey, in thus drawing Envy, has not only exhibited his knowledge of 
human nature, but his intimacy with that philosophy which has now 
become associated with the name of the divine Pantagruel. He tells us, 
moreover, that the things which please Envy most, and which bring the 
nearest approach to a sardonic grin into her face, are the misfortunes, 
diseases, and discomfitures of the good, great, and honourable, even if 
they should be of her own kindred or friends. The marvellous philo- 
sophy with which people do bear the misfortunes of their friends—perhaps 
neither good, great, nor honourable—though it may not be attributable 
simply to envy, has yet for a very long period been a remarkable feature 
of most human societies. Dunbar has described Envy as a traitorous 
fellow, who trembles as he goes with secret hate, and whose malicious and 
spiteful thoughts are wholly bent on “feud and felony.” His followers 
are composed of oily dissemblers, the Pecksniffs of the period, flatterers, 
backbiters, and slanderers. Alas, cries the poet— 

That courts of noble kings 
Of them can never be quit. 
Dunbar, in his various suits at the court of James IV. of Scotland, had 
suffered from the unfriendly offices of those whom he would place in the 
above category, and perhaps he was, as a result thereof, at that time 
enduring what he called “the silver sorrow.” We think his portraiture 
ef Envy the lamest of the figures in his’ Dance, while it at the same 
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time compares favourably with those drawn by the other poets. Some 
critics have taken exception to Spenser's description of Envy, and have 
quoted it as a specimen of that unnecessary minuteness in specifying dis- 
gusting details, which is one of the very few faults with which he can be 
charged. In this particular case, however, the sin is not so conspicuous 
as in other instances, the description of Duessa for example. Envy rides 
in the miserable team of Pride upon a ravenous wolf, which, according 
to the taste of the reader, may be considered the best or the worst repre- 
sentative of Envy to be found in the circle of animated nature. He 
chaws between his cankered teeth a venomous toad, the poison from which 
runs about his jaw. Here the image is sufficiently disgusting, it must be 
confessed, but it should be recollected that the Elizabethan was not 
mealy-mouthed age, nor was it the object of the poet to make the deadly 
sins drawing-room characters, or such attractive gentlemen, that if one 
were to knock against them in the flesh, one’s first impulse would be to 
ask them to dinner. Envy carries a snake in his bosom, and is clothed in 
a loose silk gown of various colours “ ypainted full of eyes,” the vigiles 
oculi of Virgil’s monster Report, perhaps. Of his other characteristics it 
is sufficient to say that he grudges the wealth of his neighbours; gnashes 
his teeth for rage on beholding the heap of gold carried by his neighbour 
Avarice; almost expires with spleen when he sees any good thing, but 
rejoices at tidings of evil; those who feed the hungry he accuses of inte- 
rested motives, and generally as it seems to us, instead of exalting the 
horn of the righteous, would with all his strength bring it to confusion 
and shame ; but worse than all (execrated be his memory)— 
. .. The verse of famous poet’s wit 
He does backbite and spiteful poison spues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever writ. 

Covetousness or Covetise is, perhaps, one of the most striking imper- 
sonations in Piers Ploughman’s Vision. The poct begins by doubting his 
own ability to describe this character fittingly, and introduces him as a 
stern and hungry-looking caitiff—a kind of lean Cassius in fact. His 
beetle brows, blubber lips, bleared eyes, and slobbered beard, are not 
rendered less repulsive by his shrivelled leathern cheeks. A hood, over 
which a filthy hat is placed, composes his head-dress, while for the rest he 
has a ragged and threadbare tabard which has borne the brunt of twelve 
winters’ wear, and which is covered with those dreaded insects of which 
the Italian beggars are supposed to harbour the finest specimens. From 
his confession we gain information respecting the principal trade tricks of 
the time, which, it may be remarked, bear a striking resemblance to those 
which our police courts are continually bringing to light. That the 
manufacturers of wooden nutmegs, old port, Derby champagne, and birch- 
broom tea have much to learn from the confession of Covetise, we greatly 
doubt ; but it may at least possess for them an antiquarian interest, and, 
perchance, may grace the preface of some future edition of The Cheat’s 
Vade-Mecum. ‘The first accomplishment acquired by Covetise in his 
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*prenticehood was telling lies in the way of trade: not, be it remarked, 
for the mere pleasure of the thing, like Gascon Barére for instance, of 
whose memoirs it has been said that he who has not read them cannot be 
said to know what it is to lie. The next lesson Covetise had to learn 
was to cheat in weighing, a matter requiring, we should think, consi- 
derable boldness and dexterity, considering the anxiety on the subject 
which is evidenced by the penal provisions of the Statute of the Pillory 
and Tumbrel. The wife of Covetise, by name Rose the Regrator, was, 
we are told, a weaver by trade, and seems, amiable creature, to have 
been in the habit of estimating the work of her spinsters by a weight 
representing a pound, but really of a pound and a quarter. She was 
also an alewife, and mixed “penny ale and pudding ale” together for 
labourers and low folk, and although we cannot quite comprehend the 
peculiar iniquity of this proceeding, it was doubtless well understood by 
the chawbacons of the period. The confession of Covetise is the longest 
of the seven, and we have only dealt with the salient points of it. Dunbar, 
after St. Paul, apostrophizes covetousness as the root of all evil and ground 
of vice. He gives him for followers in the Dance a crew of misers, usurers, 
muskworms, and despicable wretches, who spit out hot molten gold, like 
fire-flakes upon one another, and as soon as they have discharged their 
auriferous cargo in this eccentric manner, the ready fiends fill them anew 
up to the very throttle with coin of every description, which reminds us 
of what happened to Crassus. The whole picture is filled with those 
ludicrous and yet impressive touches in which so great a part of Dunbar’s 
excellence consists. Sackville’s “greedy Care” is a rough man, whose 
tanned and seamed flesh, knobbed knuckles, and grimy hands, attest the 
violence of the labour to which he subjects himself for the purpose of feed- 
ing his avarice. At earliest dawn he runs to his work, and even when 
light hath given place to darkness he “ hath his candles to prolong his toil.” 
Small need of Early Closing Associations when to work after dark was 
considered to be a sign of avarice. We now return to the contemplation 
of the gorgeous canvas of Spenser. Avarice, the fourth in his fair band, 
rides upon a camel bowed with his mighty burden of gold, which is 
contained in two iron coffers. It may perhaps be regarded as hypercritical, 
but we cannot help remarking here that an ostentatious display of wealth, 
such as Spenser has depicted, is by no means characteristic of avaricious 
men, who usually resort to the most curious devices in order to conceal 
their wealth. Avarice, according to Spenser, is a wretched wight 
tormented with a grievous gout, and may be said to have one foot in the 
grave. He sacrifices very little to the graces (a somewhat costly form of 
worship), as his threadbare coat and cobbled shoes testify ; he bows not 
at the shrine of St. Apicius, since he never tasted good morsel during the 
whole of his life. His maxim in short is to spare from his belly and his 
back to fill his money-bags. He toys with a heap of coin displayed in his 
lap (another instance of the error we have pointed out), and is represented 
as following the trade of an usurer, a kind of Ralph Nickleby of the 
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period. Through his daily anxiety to get and his nightly fear to lose, he 
leads a miserable life, and according to the proverb may be said to live 
unknown to himself since he can hardly be said to know what living 
means. “ Most wretched wight,” exclaims the poet,— 
Whom nothing might suffice ; 

Whose greedy lust did lack in greatest store ; 

Whose need had end, but no end Covetise ; 

Whose wealth was want; whose plenty made him poor; 

Who had enough, yet wished ever more. 
Under the name of Pleonectes, Avarice cuts a rather ludicrous figure in 
Fletcher’s poem. Like the character we have just been considering, he is 
an old man with patched garments and clouted shoon. He is equipped 
for battle as nearly as possible in accordance with the usages of chivalry, 
and since it was necessary to come out with the usual complement of 
armour, our venerable friend has exercised his ingenuity in achieving this 
result at the smallest cost. For this purpose he has laid the kitchen 
under contribution to an extent which might fully entitle him to the 
honourable cognomen of the Knight of the Dishclout. A helmet, we con- 
ceive, could not under any circumstances be the most comfortable of head- 
gear, as it could not accommodate itself to all the nodosities of the cra- 
nium, and must, therefore, while passing over some abrade others ; but 
the evil would be wofully aggravated if the helmet were to take the shape of 
a brass pot, as did that of Pleonectes. A dripping-pan may be very well 
adapted for a breastplate, a spit is a good substitute for a spear, as we 
learn from the duel at the inn between Roderick Random and Captain 
Weazel, and there may be worse shields than a large pot-lid. Whether 
or no, such were the offensive and defensive arms of Pleonectes. His 
pot-lid shield was embellished with the device of a close-sealed money- 
bag, under which was the motto, “Much better saved than spilled.” In 
this instance, Fletcher, without rising to the dignity of his great master 
Spenser, has shown that he has a quaint humour and originality of his 
own, which it is to be regretted were not more frequently exhibited. 
Whenever the subject of misers comes under discussion, there always 
arises the question whether it is better for a man to be a miser or a spend- 
thrift? Upon this much has been said, and much no doubt remains to 
be said. That avarice is not inconsistent with a certain greatness and 
nobility of character we know from the practice and fame of Czsar and 
Vespasian; but with respect to extravagance and profusion, or, at all 
events, a lordly carelessness in money matters, they are thought to be not 
only compatible with, but the almost necessary concomitants of, a great 
mind. A miser harms himself more than anybody else, and he, no doubt, 
is so peculiarly constituted, that the simple hoarding of money is a greater 
pleasure to him than anything earthly that money could buy. His ex- 
ample is to a certain degree pernicious; but he will neither offend the 
just prejudices of society by the practice of flagitious vices, nor will he 
corrupt many by the subtle influences of wealth. Like that Cardinal 
Angelot who used to steal the oats from the stables of his horses in the 
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dead of the night, he will cheat himself mostly, and will, as we well know, 
be the greatest loser by his own folly. Upon the sepulchre of Semiramis 
were engraved certain words to this effect, “‘ What king soever shall want 
money, let him open this sepulchre and he shall find as much as he 
needs.” Darius broke open this sepulchre, but instead of finding money 
found this inscription: “ Except thou wert a wicked man and basely 
covetous, thou wouldst not have broken open this sepulchre.” 

Gluttony, one of the carnal sins, next demands our attention. In 
Piers Ploughman we find him on his way to confession, but in a very 
short time he is induced by the eloquence of his friend the brewer to turn 
aside and take a cup with his gossips at the alehouse. Entirely forgetting 
the object of his journey he soon enters into the spirit of the occasion, 
and joins with the rest in drinking, singing, and swearing. The descrip- 
tion of the company at the alehouse reminds us of the style of Chaucer 
himself ; and it may be gathered from thence what were at that time 
reckoned the dissolute classes—the tavern frequenters, brawlers, and 
profane swearers. In this goodly company Sir Glutton remains until long 
after the bell has tolled for vespers, he having by that time disposed of a 
gallon and a gill of ale. He gets up and proceeds as far as the door, after 
the manner of a blind gleeman’s dog, that is to say, he persistently avoids 
the straight line, or the shortest distance between one place and another. 
When he gets to the door he falls down in a lethargic state, in which he 
remains for two days; and on awakehing he makes haste to confession, 
and obtains absolution upon the faith of his many promises of amend- 
ment. There is not much to admire in this personification of gluttony, 
for the poet has only dealt with one phase of a vice which has at all times 
exhibited so many refinements and amplifications. It is a little singular, 
too, that beyond the introduction of a hermit among the company at the 
alehouse, we find no reflections upon the religious orders, who were noto- 
rious gluttons, insomuch that an old writer scrupled not to tell them that 
their religion was rather that of Epicurus than Christ ; and another said, 
that if they were fed well, they cared for nothing else. In Dunbar’s 
Dance, Gluttony is introduced as a foul monster with insatiable and 
greedy wame, who is followed by a crowd of drunkards, flourishing cups 
and cans, from which they drink to surfeit and excess, and also by a crew 
of useless tunbellied gourmands. In reply to their incessant cries for 
drink, the fiends pour hot lead into their ever-gaping mouths, thus pro- 
ducing extreme and burning heat, the very reverse of the punishment 
which Dante has described as afflicting the gluttons in the third circle of 
hell. They are tormented there by being compelled to lie in the mire 
under a ceaseless storm of hail, snow, and discoloured water, while 
Cerberus barks over them, preparatory to rending them in pieces. Spenser 
has drawn a very characteristic figure of Gluttony—a deformed, loath- 
some fellow, whose body is discoloured by numerous diseases, whose belly 
is upblown with luxury, whose eyes are swollen with fatness, and whose 
neck is of the long and crane-like description which is peculiarly adapted 
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for the purposes of feasting. It is believed that these crane-necked people 
preserve the taste of the delicacies they are devouring for a longer period 
than those not similarly endowed. Heliogabalus was, if we recollect aright, 
one of the long-necked tribe. Gluttony, who hasa dirty pig for a charger, 
is clad, after the manner of Silenus, in vine-leaves, having upon his head a 
garland of ivy, in one hand a “ boozing can,” and in the other something to 
eat. His excesses have entirely unfitted him for worldly affairs, and have 
so besotted his senses that he seldom knows his friend from his foe. 

It was well observed by Chaucer, with respect to the two vices of glut- 
tony and lust, that “ these two sins ben so nigh cosins that oft time they 
wol not depart.” They have always been deemed inseparable by moral- 
ists, and are found together in all the productions concerning the deadly 
sins. In Piers Ploughman’s Vision, Lust makes his confession, and sues for 
pardon upon condition of the self-imposed penance, that on every Saturday 
for seven years he shall drink pond-water with the ducks, and have but 
one meal. He confesses himself guilty both of the desire and the com- 
mission of uncleanness, of sinning by words, by clothing, by watching of 
the eyes, and by the arts of the seducer. The author has here again 
neglected an opportunity of rebuking the monks, who were at that time 
notorious for their excesses in this respect. Wickliff lifted up his voice 
against them, and accused them of studying the constitution and physiology 
of women for the purpose of bending ignorant females to their designs ; 
and as to the state of things just before and at the time of the Reformation, 
we have ample information from Bale’s Acts of English Votaries, and the 
“ Reports of Henry’s Commissioners.” Dunbar has drawn a terribly graphic 
picture of Lust, who, dragging along his loathsome carcase and neighing 
like a horse, is led into the dance by Idleness, by which it is signified that 
the one is the offspring of the other. He has several companions with 
him, dead, as it were, in sin, whose features glow like the red fire of a 
burning torch. They all rush together into the dance, holding each other's 
tails and forming, as it were, an unbroken line of satyrs. Among Spen- 
ser’s motley crew Lust comes riding on a goat, whose rugged hair and 
streaked and swollen eyes are like those of his burden. The rider, whose 
personal peculiarities seem to be imitated from the figure of Lust in 
Chaucer’s “Court of Love,” is black, rough, and filthy, and is clad in a 
green gown, which hides his uncleanness. 

... In his hand a burning heart he bare, 
Full of vain follies and new-fangleness : 
For he was false and fraught with fickleness ; 
And learned had to love with secret looks ; 
And well could dance and sing with ruefulness 
And fortunes tell; and read in loving books, 
And thousand other ways to bait his fleshly hooks. 
He passes his time in tempting women’s hearts and trying to lure them from 
their ‘loyal loves,” and his corrupt body and clouded intellect inspire us 
with the utmost horror and loathing of the vices which he personates. 
In Idleness we have the last of the seven deadly sins. Piers Plough- 
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man’s Sloth is a blear-eyed churl, only half-aroused from the torpidity 
induced by constant sleep. He gets no farther in his confession than 
Benedicite, when he begins to stretch himself, and forthwith commences 
snoring; but he is brought to, by the objurgations of Repentance, and 
proceeds with his recital. Although he has been priest and parson for 
thirty years, yet he can neither sing by note, nor can he read the Lives 
of the Saints. The ignorance of the monks has been a constant theme 
of reproach with those who have busied themselves concerning the 
economy of monastical establishments. An old Harleian MS. says that 
the monks were so ignorant that they did not even understand what was 
read; that the canonical hours which they chanted were as a sealed book 
to them ; and that in reading they put short accents for long ones, and 
vice versd. One of the reasons given by an old abbot for wishing to resign 
his abbacy was, that out of fifteen monks only three understood their rule 
or the statutes of their religion; and that when he supplied them with 
grammars, so that they might learn, only two responded to his advances. 
Sloth declares that he cannot even say his paternoster after a priest ; and 
although he knows nothing that ever was invented concerning our Lord 
and Lady—by which he refers to the miracle-plays and moralities—yet 
he can repeat all the idle ballads about Robin Hood or Randal of Chester. 
The Chester mysteries which are here referred to were so popular with 
the common people that they held equal ground with the Robin Hood 
ballads, which have always enjoyed a high estimation. Sloth’s other 
accomplishments are an ability to turn up a hare in a field, or to hold a 
court-leet or court-baron for a knight. We leave this worthy gentleman 
for Dunbar’s creation of Sloth. After having been twice called, he comes 
rolling into the dance like a sow out of a sty, accompanied by a huge 
rout of slovens, sluts, and sleepy rascals. These he drags along with a 
chain, lest they should all fall to the ground in sleep, while Belial lashes 
them with a bridle rein; but so slow of feet are they, in spite of the kind 
offices of Belial, that the attendant fiends raise the temperature, in order 
to quicken the pace. The ingenious gentleman who is said to have cured 
a gouty patient by placing him in a room without chair or other available 
interposing medium between the iron floor and his feet, and then gradually 
heating the floor until the forced capers of the victim wrought a cure of 


his malady, may perhaps have taken a hint from this passage in Dunbar.’ 


Dunbar, in concluding his poem, represents Mahound as crying for a High- 
land pageant, whereupon there ensues from the Highlanders such a terrific 
uproar and shouting in Erse, that the devil himself was— 
So deaved with their yell 

That in the deepest pot of hell 

He smorit them with smook. 
This satire upon the Highlanders is attributable to the ill-feeling which 
then existed between them and their Lowland neighbours, of whom 
Dunbar was one. Idleness rides forth from the house of Pride upon a 
slothful ass, and is clothed in the black habit and thin amice of a monk. 
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He carries a worn breviary, in which he reads but little, since he passes 

most of his days in sleep. He withdraws himself from all worldly cares 
and manly exercise, and claims immunity from work of every kind, “ for 
contemplation sake,” instead of which he spends all the time he can spare 
from sleep in riot and debauchery, by which he has brought upon himself 
a continual fever. 

We have thus passed hastily through the several branches of the 
subject which we proposed to treat, and have necessarily been somewhat 
discursive, but if any person should wish to have a fit comment upon the 
whole matter, we recommend him to look out a portrait of the famous 
Abbé Maury, member of the Constituent Assembly, whose face is sup- 
posed to have been “an image of all the cardinal sins.” 








an Gaptivity. 


[Captain Cameron, who has been so long imprisoned in Abyssinia, has sent us the 


following verses, with an urgent request that we should publish them, with 
his notes. ] 
SKOAL! 
TO HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


I thank thee, Friend, for this bold song,* 

Which thrill’d my burning veins along, 

When, madden’d ‘neath the sense of wrong, 

I wrung the cutting gyves and strong, 
That eat these free-born limbs. 


Bleeding at heart, I work’d each link, 

Till ev’n as spear-stabb’d leopards slink, 

To cool them by soft Mareb’s} brink, 

So, wild and worn, I turn’d to drink 
The solace of thy hymns. 


They spake like Jesu, “ Be thou whole ”— 
But lo, the mystic fennel bowl, 





* «The Goblet of Life ”—see Longfellow’s Poems. 





+ Chains round the ankles eat the limb internally. The sinews shrink, so that 
the ankle becomes a mere stick. The calf, at the same time, wears away—and gra- 
dually retires—perhaps three inches higher than it was before chaining, and its 


dimensions above decrease in proportion. 
t Mareb, a river which, rising in Abyssinia, loses itself in the Eastern Sarhara. 


Its waters, filtered through white sand, are singularly soft and sweet. The Sarhara, 
like its sister Lybia, is “arida nutrix leonum,”—and no traveller can pass through 


without an adventure either with lion or leopard. 








640 IN CAPTIVITY. 


That erst must quaff the troubled soul ;— 
I seize it, and return thy Skoal,* 
From. honest heart and free,— 


“ All scathe to me is Freedom’s gain— 
Then welcome hunger, shame, and pain ; 
Yet sing, my Friend, a gallant strain— 
Afric shall sooner cast her chain 

For this our misery.” f 


Macpata Prison, 27th December, 1865. C.Dee, 

* Like Longfellow, the writer has drunk many a Skoal in Sweden, so this is no 
affectation. 

¢ The slave trade is carried on with a high hand in Upper Egypt, and along the 
west coast of the Red Sea. 

The writer may, hereafter, furnish the public with statistics on the subject. There 
are about fourteen hundred slaves passed through Massowah alone to Capola and 
Djedda. 

When the writer was at Massowah, a Greek merchant there, M. Aristide, enter- 
tained the plan of purchasing up a number of these, and accompanying them to their 
respective homes. His object was not philanthropical, but had in view the con- 
ciliation of the distant Galla tribes, to the end of establishing trading stations among 
them. A practical nation, like England, might safely take the same view on a large 
scale, being assured that the suppression of the slave trade would necessarily lead to 
the development of legitimate commerce. At present, a hatred of the white Christian 
is sedulously instilled into the minds of the Gallas, by the slave merchant, who repre- 
sents us as cannibals, for his own purposes. 

When the writer was in the Soudan, he stopped, by authority, a whole caravan 
of slaves. They all, the girls especially, burst into tears, imagining that they were to 
be roasted and eaten forthwith. 

The slave trade is forbidden in Abyssinia, though the law is sometimes evaded, 
slaves being often passed through to be sold at the coast. But there is no open traffic 
in human beings in Abyssinia itself,—rotten as the Christianity of Abyssinia is, it 
has, at least, produced this good effect. But, as among the Jews, prisoners of war 
are retained as servants, and after baptism, for they generally adopt the religion of 
their masters, treated on the same footing as menials of the country. 

There are many hundred Christian slaves, Abyssinians by birth, scattered 
throughout the Soudan. They are kidnapped by the border tribes. 
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